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NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

The founders of the “‘ Granite State,” with commendable pride 
in a notable branch of their industry, selected a ship-yard as an 
emblem for their heraldic shield. But most visitors hasten through 
her scanty seaboard, and the busy manufacturing interval, to view 
her imposing mountains, which rise piled upon each other until 
the summit of Mount Washington is 6000 feet above the level of 
the sea. In these highlands, as in Switzerland, in the Tyrol, or 
in Circassia, the spirit of Liberty has ever dwelt. The world 
cannot present a race of men more devoted to independence than 
the chivalrous sons of New Hampshire, who fought the Indian, 
the Frenchman, and the Briton, in the old wars; and at a later 
day we find the same indomitable spirit when stout arms are 
wanted for the fray. On the left of the engraving is a view of 
Lake Winnipiseogee, a favorite resort of the Indians, by whom it 


was called the “Smile of the Great Spirit.” The lake was first 
visited by Europeans in 1630, when Governor Walter Neal, of 
Portsmouth, penetrated thus far inland. New Hampshire was 
granted in 1622, under the name of “ Laconia,” but in 1629 it 
was re-christened ““ New Hampshire,” after the English home of 
the grantee, John Mason. An idea of the life of its pioneers may 
be gleaned from the story on page 347. Below the quiet old mill 
in the picture, is shown one of the famous trout brooks of New 
Hampshire, which tempt many “ potent and grave signors ”’ from 
the enjoyments of city life. The area of New Hampshire is 9411 

square miles, or 6,023,040 acres. A large portion of this is culti- 
vated by stalwort yeomen, whose productive farms have been re- 
claimed from the rugged forest by great efforts. In the forests 
are the towering white pine, the graceful ash, the evergreen hem- 
lock, and the stately maple—the last producing in 1850 over one 


mi'lion pounds of delicious sugar. In the same year New Hamp- 
shire produced 6,206,606 bushels of potatoes. The entire popu- 
lation is 317,976. It contains 626 churches, of which 193 are 
Baptist, 176 Congregational, and 103 Methodist. Dartmouth 
College is justly famed, and of the 107 academies, that at Exeter 
is the most noted. The present common-school law is now eight 
years old, and its county commissioners, forming a board of edu- 
cation, make satisfactory reports. In 1853, there were 2310 
districts returned, with 90,297 scholars. There are 38 newspa- 
pers published in the State, of which 22 are political, 10 literary» 
1 scientific, and 5 religious—but none “ neutral.” The “ Granite 
State” boys like a decided expression of opinion. Such is the 
diversity of pursuits, that there the census returns show some, 
more or less, engaged in every “profession, occupation, or 
trade,” numbering over two hundred. 
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THE 


KING AND THE COBBLER. 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CAVE.—CLOUDS. 

Feripoon had not been in his apartment ten minutes ere he 
was both surprised and pleased by the entrance of Kobad, the as- 
trologer. He started quickly forward to embrace the vencrable 
sage, and when he had done this, he wished to know how the 
intelligence of his release was so quickly spread. 

“T saw you come from the palace,” returned Kobad. And 


then he wished to know upon what terms the release had been 
made. 


Feridoon explained it all—related all that Kanah had told 
him, also how he had been treated in his prison house. 

“ And now,” he said, with much earnestness, “may I not see 
Zillah 

The old man was silent for a few moments. 

“ You will not refuse me ?”’ 

“No, no,” slowly and thoughtfully pronounced the sage. “ But 
that the king has given up the idea of obtaining Zillah, Ido not 
believe. You, my son, have been released only that he may find 
her the more speedily. He knows you will find her if you can, 
and his spies will track you to her place of refuge. 
see it ¢” 


Do you not 


“IT see that such may be the case,” replied the youth. 

“ Ay—and we must be governed as though we knew it were 
the case. You shall sce Zillah to-night, but we must move care- 
fully. She, poor girl, necds to sce you much, for her fear for your 
safety has been great, nor could all my positive assurances give 
her soul peace or quiet.” 

This served to make the youth more anxious to set out, and it 
was at length arranged that Feridoon should disguise himself as 
an old man, and then start as soon as it should become dark. 
The astrologer took it upon himself to procure the disguise, and 
to this end it was necessary that he should depart at once. It was 
jast nightfall when he returned, and he brought with him the 
garb and the white wig and flowing beard of an old man. The 
ardent youth quickly clothed himself, and having promised not 
to let his gait betray him, Kobad started to lead the way. 

Instead of passing directly out into the street, Kobad led the 
way out through the gardens back of the satrap’s palace, and en- 
tered not a street till he had left the palace a mile behind him. 
Feridoon walked with a stout staff, and he took good care to 
stoop and shuftle along, so that his gait might not belie his white 
beard and flowing garb. Had our two adventurers stopped and 
listened attentively, they might at times have detected a stealthy 
footstep near them, and had they been able to observe everything 
about them, they might have seen a dark figure crouching away 
continually in the darkest places, but still hanging upon their 
footsteps. But they neither heard nor saw anything to give them 
alarm. They felt sure that with such precautions as they had 
taken, they were safe. 

After Kobad had passed beyond the point where the officers of 
the king were in the habit of ending their excursions, he quicken- 
ed his pace. His course was towards the northwestern section of 
the city, and in three hours from the time of starting, he came 
to the confines of the town, which at that point were flanked by 
high, perpendicular cliffs, all jagged and broken by abrupt angles 
and huge masses of fallen rock. Here the astrologer gazed care- 
fully about him, but he saw no one, and yet, not fur off to the 
right, behind a projecting mass of rock, there was something that 
had life and motion. A dark object had glided in there only half 
a minute before the sage made his survey, 

Kobad’s next movement was to pass on to where a thick 
clump of wild mulberry bushes grew, and having worked his 
way through these he came to a small deposit of sand which ap- 
peared once to have been the bed of a stream or pool. Here he 
waited until Feridoon was by his side, and then he brushed away 
a lot of sand close by the point of a stone that projected out in a 
shaft from the adjoining cliff, and having done this a ring of iron 
was revealed, This he seized, and by it he raised a trap door of 
wood, revealing thus an aperture some three feet square, at the 
mouth of which appeared some steps which were also of wood. 
He bade the youth pass down and then he followed, carefully 
closing the door behind him. 

These steps were only six in number, and when our hero had 
reached the bottom of them he found himself obliged to stoop 
slightly in order to avoid the rock which formed the ceiling of 
the passage, for a passage it must be, since he could feel the sol- 
id rock upon both hands. As soon as Kobad had closed the 
door and come down, he took the youth by the hand, and having 
bidden him to stoop, he passed on slowly, making several abrupt 
turns, until at length he reached a point where tiny rays of light 
could be seen shining through chinks in the rock. Here Kobad 
stopped and kicked with his sandal, and in a moment more a 
door opened and—Feridoon found himself in the presence of 
Zillah. 

There was a quick cry of joy from the lips of the lovely maid- 
en, a low murmur of love from the enraptured youth, and then 
those loving hearts were pressed together, and their beatings 


of love were accompanied by bright, warm tears of pure and 
holy joy. 

“ And you are free—free from ‘the power of the unholy king,” 
murmured Zillah, as she gazed up into the face of her lover. 

“ Yes, light of my soul ; and how blessed is that freedom, since 
it brings me to thee !” 

“ Ah, my soul’s master,” returned Zillah, with sparkling eyes 
and waking smiles, ‘ how lovely becomes this cave in the rock 
when you are with me. Until now it has been dark and cheerless, 
and my soul has been heavy and sad, for fear of harm to thee has 
dwelt heavily upon me. But joy cometh now.” 

Thus spoke the lovers, and when their passions hal become 
more calm, Feridoon turned to Zak Turan and his wife. They 
were both well and in good humor, and the joy they experienced 
at secing the youth was too plainly written upon their faces to 
admit any doubt touching its reality. There was also a black 
slave in the cave ; he was a faithfal servant whoin the astrologer 
had provided, 

As soon as Feridoon had time to look about him, he saw that 
the strange apartment to which he had been thus conducted, 
owed nothing to the art of man save the concealment of the en- 
trance and the wooden steps. It was a single chamber, some 
thirty fect square, with walls very regular in their angles and sur- 
faces, and not far from twenty feet high. ‘The ceiling was rough 
and jagged, the rock hanging therefrom in points and curiously 
stellated forms, while in the back part there was a long fissure 
through which the place was ventilated, and which in the day- 
time admitted light. ‘This aperture opened outside upon the face 
of the cliff opposite from the city, and at a point almost inacces- 
sible, so that there was no danger of the place being discovered 
from that quarter. 

Upon inquiry our hero was told that this cave had bcen found 
only a few years previously, and that none living, save those now 
present, knew of its existence. Nearly two hours were passed by 
Feridoon in sweet conversation with Zillah, and at the end of 
that time the youth turned towards the venerable sage, for there 
were some doubts upon his mind he would have cleared up. 

““ My father,” he said, “it surely seems a safe place here for 
our friends—safe from the immediate power of the wicked king 
—but what is to be in the future? How are we ever to find 
safety for them in any other place? For surely we cannot imag- 
ine that a life can be blessed with much joy that is forced to spend 
itself here.” 

“ Most assuredly not,’’ replied the astrologer; “and I trust 
that they will not be forced long to remain here.” 

The youth gazed into Kohad’s face, in hopes that he would say 
more, but he did not, so he asked further : 

“ But how shall they find safety to live in the city, or even 
within the kingdom, as other people do ?”’ 

Feridoon waited some moments, but the old man did not 
answer ; and he continued : 

“ The king, if your suspicions are correct, still means to seize 
upon Zillah whenever he can.” 

“Tam sure he does,” Kobad said. 

“ Then how—tell me if you know—how, oh how, shall our 
lovely Zillah find safety from his wicked arts, were she to remove 
back into the city ?”’ 

“That is more than I can tell you now,” answered Kobad, 
with his head bowed, and his hand pressed hard upon his brow. 
“ Yet I feel that the time is not far distant when that season of 
safety shall come. My son,” he continued, while his voice sank 
to a low, thrilling tone, and his eyes were raised partly heaven- 
ward, “I can see in the future many things that are hidden from 
you, and from other mortals. I can see storms and tempests ; 
and I can see sunshine and calms; and in the midst of all I can 
see a spirit of bright presence that holds the destiny of the beau- 
tiful Zillah in its hand. I may not read the future to you now, 
but be assured that to me the scroll is opened and that I can 


read its import faithfully. You may hope for the best, and un- 
less some darker power than any I now see shall arise upon the 
scene, all will be well.” 

Feridoon pondered awhile upon these words, and he concluded 
to ask no more questions. If the astrologer meant him well, 


then he knew enough already ; and if evil was meant, then surely 


questions would be of no avail. But upon this latter proposition 
his mind only glanced as upon an idea which flitted by in the 
usual course of thought, for he felt no more fear of evil intent 
in the soul of Kobad than he did of falsehood in the breast of 
his own beloved. Yet he was anxious—he was anxious for the 
time when he could call Zillah his own and have no fears come 
to mar his peace. 


And it is not strange that he should have still experienced 
some anxiety respecting the final consummation of this good, for 
he could not conceive how it was to be done. Yet he resolved 
to trust his aged friend, and school his heart to rest content with 
the assurance he had received. 


At length Kobad arose and signified his purpose of retiring. 
Feridoon drew Zillah upon his bosom and spoke a few more hur- 
ried words of love, and then he was ready to depart. He replac- 
ed the false beard and hair upon his face and head, and having 
taken his staff he followed Kobad from the place, with the prom- 
ise, however, that on the second night from that he should visit 
his loved one again. 

When Feridoon reached the surface of the earth once more, he 
found that dark clouds were rising up into the heavens from the 
westward, and that they had already drawn their sombre veils 
over most of the stars. He turned his: gaze upon the high cliffs 
behind him, and a strange awe crept over his soul as he saw how 
black and drear they lifted their rugged peaks against the clouded 
sky. Not far from him, where a mass of disconnected rocks 


seemed ready to come tumbling down upon him, there was an 
object that might have startled him had he given it particular 
note. It did not move, nor did it look unlike the small columns 
of dark granite that surrounded it, and yet a very close observer 
would have been struck with the strange resemblance which that 
object bore to the human form. And more than this: had Fer- 
idoon been perfectly versed in each separate conformation of the 
rocks about that spot, he would have seen that ths one must have 
become located there very recently, for surely there was no such 
thing there three hours before ! 

But the clouds rolled up into the heavens more heavily and 
gloomy, and the soul of the youth became oppressed with a sense 
of disquiet amounting to a strange sort of dread. 

“These clouds are fortunate,” remarked Kobad, after they had 
started on their way, “for now the darkness will most safely 
hide us from the gaze of any who may cross us on our way.” 

“ But they affect me strangely,” returned Feridoon, in a low, 
nervous tone. 

“ How so?” asked the sage. 

“ They throw a leaden weight upon my soul, and seem to ob- 
scure the brightness I had learned my hopes to dwell in.”’ 

*“ That isa mere whim. To your young and ardent feelings 
everything should be bright and joyous, but when you are older 
you shall find that clouds are not easily dispensed with, even in 
our own hopes and aspirations. One continuous glare of light 


would be tiresome to the vision, and one unbroken chain of joy 
would soon cloy the senses. Clouds are but the relief given by 
an all-wise Maker to throw the better parts of life’s picture more 
vividly out.” 

“True,” answered Feridoon., 
now my soul is really oppressed.” 

“Then rise above it. Shake off the fear, and smile with the 
hopes I would give you.” 

The youth made no answer to this remark, but with his head 
bowed and his hands clasped behind him he followed on by the 
side of his friend. He would have been cheerful if he could, but 
he could not. 

At length they reached the palace of the satrap, and as it was 
near morning, Kobad accepted the youth’s invitation to remain 
with him awhile and sleep. Feridoun called one of his attend- 
ants and bade him keep watch near the door, and not to allow 
him to be disturbed until the sun should have been up, at least, 
three hours. 

And both the old man and the young retired. The sage soon 
fell asleep, and his rest was sure and sound. Not so the youth. 
He closed his eyes, but sleep would not come to him. There 
was another idea in possession of his faculties. Once his senses 
became lost beneath a drowsy weight, but no sooner were the ac- 
tual things of life shut out, than he began to dream. He was 
again in the cave with Zillah, and while he pressed her to his 
bosom he was aroused by a loud, rumbling noise, and upon look- 
ing up he saw the top of the cave open, and an enormous afrite 
came down and seized upon Zillah and bore her away from him. 
He cried out so loud that one of his slaves came to his bedside to 
see what was the matter. The youth grasped the poor fellow 
by the neck, and would most assuredly have strangled him had 
not a sense of his real situation come opportunely to his mind. 
Whcn he first saw that black face bending over him he only 
remembered the foul afrite of whom he had just dreamed. 

At length, however, just as the heavy clouds which had been 
gathering in the heavens began to empty themselves upon the 


earth in quick falling drops, he sank into a deeper slumber, 
and the fatigue of the body overcame for a while the vagaries of 
the mind. 


“T know what you mean; but 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE TOILS, 


Arter Feridoon and Kobad had left the cave, the inmates 
spent some little time in conversing upon the subject that had 
been broached by the youth. Zillah seemed to have hung with 
much anxiety upon the answers of the astrologer, for she had a 
deep interest therein. 

“ My father,” she said, addressing Zak Turan, “ why will you 
not tell me the secret of Kobad’s deep interest in both me and 
Feridoon ?” 

““ Why, you know as well as I,” the father returned. ‘ He» has 
often told you that he loved you for your kindness and goodness, 
and hence he has taken pleasure in instructing you ; and is it not 
a natural consequence that he should love you after having for a 
while enjoyed your society ” 

“ But what should have induced him at first to come to me ?” 

“He saw you firsf by accident. He came one night past my 
stall, all footsore and weary, and he begged of me to give him 
food and rest. I took him in and ministered to his wants, and he 
remained beneath my roof several days, having become so worn 
down by fatigue as to be really unable to pursue his way. Dur- 
ing that time you ministered wholly to his wants, for your moth- 
er was busy with household duties, and—to tell the truth, she 
was not in the best of humors at having such a helpless stranger 
on her hands.” 

“T remember that!” said Zillah. 

“ And do you remember,” resumed the cobbler, with a mean- 
ing twinkle in his sharp, gray eye, “how fondly your mother 
used to speak of our guest ? how sweet and mild were the words 
she selected for her modes of expression when making allusion 
to the old man?” 

“Mark ye, Zak Turan,” uttered Rudabah, shaking her finger 
menacingly in her husband’s face, “ you are well now, and your 
face becomes you well for such a piece of humanity as you 
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chance to be ; but beware that you don’t get it marked in a way 
that wont be so pleasant.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the cobbler. “I know your prowess 
well, my sweet angel, but surely you will not seek offence in 
the words I uttered. Did I not say that your words were sweet 
and mild ?” 

“ Ay, but what meant you ?” 

“Did I not speak the truth when I said so ?” 

“No, Zak Turan.” 

“ Bless me, my angel, I did not think, when I sought to make 
it appear that you always spoke sweetly, that you would give the 
lie to my meaning.” 

The wife tried hard to be angry, but there was such a blaze 
of good nature upon the round, ruddy face of her lord, that she 
could not. 

“ Answer me ‘one more question,” said Zillah, as soon as her 
mother was quiet. “ What first induced the astrologer to bring 
Feridoon to me ¢” 

“I know not, I’m sure. He never gave me any reason, save 
that the youth was worthy of your love; and I think he was 
right in that.” 

Zillah’s eyes sparkled as her father thus spoke, for her own 
heart gave a thrilling assent to his words, and instead of asking 
more questions, she communed with her own thoughts, There 
was much to perplex her in the circumstance of her introduction 
to Feridoon, and also in the care which Kobad manifested for her 
welfare; but she did not allow it to annoy her, for she found 
too much joy in the very source of her difficulty. 

Nearly an hour had passed away since their visitors had gone, 
and Zak Turan had arisen for the purpose of retiring, when his 
attention was arrested by a sound from the mouth of the cave. 
He stopped and listened, and in a moment more he was sure he 
heard some one descending the wooden stairs. 

“ Kobad has returned,” he said, as he became assured that his 
ears had not deceived him. 

“ But why ?” uttered Zillah, who felt some fear. 

“Perhaps there is threatcning of a storm. The air comes 
down through our window cold and damp, and I can see no stars 
up there-as usual.” 

“ But by this time he would have been more, much more than 
half way to the palace of Rustem.” 

“You forget that half of the time that has passed must have 
been spent in returning.” 

This thought, together with the hope of seeing Feridoon, 
served to dispel the maiden’s fears, and she waited with anxiety 
for tue opening of the inner door. And yet, all was not joy in 
her heart; there was a lurking dread there, which manifested it- 
self in a trembling, heaving breath, and in a clasping of the 
hands upon her bosom in a prayerful attitude. 

“Surely,” uttered Rudabah, “ Kobad would not blunder about 
in that fashion!” 

“Unless there has been some accident,” quickly suggested 
the cobbler. 

“O,” cried Zillah, “if Feridoon has been hurt !” 

As she gave this utterance breath, there came a smart knock 
upon the door, and Zak Turan stepped quickly to it. 

** Who is there ?” he asked. 

“ Feridoon,” answered some one from without, in a strained 
tone. 

The cobbler immediately opened the door, and on the next mo- 
ment half a dozen soldiers rushed into the apartment of the cave. 


Zillah saw the steel-bound garbs of the new comers, and with a 
wild cry she started back, but she had no place of refuge. 


“Who are ye?” inquired Zak Turan, as soon as he could 
command his speech. 

“ We are from the king,” was the reply of the officer who led 
the soldiers, 

“ And how found ye entrance here?” was the peor cobbler’s 
next question, he being moved almost as much by astonishment 
as by fear. 

“This faithful servant of the king brought us hither,’ 
the officer, pointing to one of the eunuchs of the royal palace. 


“ And for what have ye come ?” 
“For yon beautiful damsel whom we see crouching away as 


though she feared us.” 

Zillah sunk down on her knees and clasped her hands, and on 
the next moment her mother sprang towards her and made an 
attempt to protect her, but she was quickly disposed of by being 


seized and pushed away. Zak Turan knew that his interference 
would only tend to make matters worse, and he wisely refrained 
from any physical demonstration. But he sank down upon his 
knees and implored the officer to spare his child. 

““Now mark ye,”’ said the officer, and_it was an answer to all 
that could be possibly said, “‘the king has sent me to bring this 
damsel to him, and when some one more powerful than the king 
shall interfere, I may listen.” 

“ Then listen to the voice of God!” cried Zillah. “ O, carry 
me not to the royal palace !”” 

“But you are not God, nor does he speak through you, for 
our king is God’s most faithful servant. Come, and let me have 
no cause to give you bodily pain, for the king’s orders must be 
obeyed.” 

As the officer thus spoke, he seized the maiden by the arm and 
raised her to her feet, and then calling his companions to his 
assistance, they raised her from her feet.and bore her towards the 
mouth of the cave. 

“ Father! father !—O, my father!” Zillah cried, in agonizing 
accents, “Save me! save me!” ; 

Zak Turan sprang forward and laid his hand upon the shoul- 
der of the officer, but hardly had he done so when he received a 


replied 


blow upon the head that laid him prostrate upon the hard rock, 
and while Rudabah sprang to the assistance of her husband, Zil- 
lah was borne from the place. As soon as the soldiers reached 
the level ground outside the cave they formed a sort of litter 
of their spears, upon which they placed their own outer garments 
and then laid their prize upon them. Four of the stoutest men 
shouldered the litter thus provided, and then the party set for- 
ward ata brisk walk. Zillah said no more, for she knew it 
would be useless, and the only sounds that issued from her lips 
were the deep groans of anguish that she could not keep back. 
She was truly miserable now. 

The clouds which had been gathering thick and black in the 
heavens now hung over the earth like a suspended ocean, and 
ere long great drops of rain began to descend and patter upon 
the earth. The soldiers stopped and set the litter down, and 
having taken some of the garments upon which Zillah was lying 
they placed them over her, and having covered her up as well as 
they could, they resumed their march at a quickened pace, 

Ere long the rain came down in torrents, and the spirit of 
darkness brooded over the earth more powerfully than before. 
Those who bore the litter could now hardly see the ground upon 
which they trod, and but for the fuint reflection of the raindrops 
they would have been in a gloom as dark as chaos itself. Yet 
they kept on, for they had now reached that part of the city 
where their duty often called them, and they had an instinctive 


sense of the proper course. The officer walked in advance, and 
ever and anon he would stop to listen in order to hear if his fol- 
lowers were upon his track, and several times when he did thus, 
his first assurance of the proximity of the soldiers was given by 
their running against him, 


And all this while poor Zilfah was drenched to the skin, and 
the chilling grasp of the storm had sank its touch to her very 
heart. She was very cold, and her frame shook as with a spasm. 
Once she begged her abductors to find some shelter. They held 
a momentary consultation, but they did not stop. 

But the journey was to have an end, and at length the royal 
palace was reached, and the soldiers soon gave up their charge to 
the king's trusty eunuchs, who conveyed Zillah to a comfortable 
apartment, where attendants of her own sex were found to wait 
upon her. 

The king slept and the eunuchs chose not to awaken him. 
They resolved to let the news keep for him until morning, and in 
the meantime to have Zillah restored to a condition of rest and 
comfort 

The women into whose hands the poor maiden was now given, 
saw that she was chilled by her recent exposure, and they quickly 
concocted a restoring cordial, and then placed her in a warm 
bed. Her exhausted system sank under the influence of the cor- 
dial and the wooing bed, and she soon slept. Luckily for her, 
she was so utterly exhausted that she could not dream, and she 
passed some hgurs of sweet, refreshing sleep. 

When Zillah awoke she found that the storm had passed away, 
and that the sun was shining brightly through the lattice near her 
bed. It was sometime before she could fully realize what had 
passed, and it was not until she saw several strange, black faces 
about her bed that she remembered whither she had been carried 
the night before. 

“ Will our noble lady dress ?” asked one of the female slaves, 
deferentially. 

Zillah started up at the sound of these words, for they con- 
veyed to her mind in an instant the whole startling truth. None 
but a favorite of thé king’s would be addressed thus! 

“Who are ye?” the poor girl gasped, hardly knowing what 
she said. 

“ We are sent to serve thee. And,” continued one who had a 
pleasant cast of features, albeit they were black and coarse, “ we 
have heard something of thy story, and would advise thee for 
thy good. Dress as we shall direct, and receive the king.” 

Zillah lay back upon her pillow, and for some moments she 
pondered upon her situation. She was not without a fair share 
of personal courage save when brute force was brought against 
her, for from this she shrank in terror. She saw that she had bet- 


ter not commence by utter obstinacy, and soon she arose from 
her bed and allowed herself to be dressed. She was at first daz- 


zled by the gorgeous apparel they put upon her. The rich stuffs 
of gold cloth, the sparkling jewels, the flowing robe of spotless 
silk, the redolent perfumes and the softly gleaming pearls that 
went last upon her pure white brow, all seemed for a while to 


enchain her senses in bewilderment. But there was no pride, 
no joy, in the sensation, for she felt herself to be but as the 
gaudily bedecked lamb that is prepared for the sacrifice. 


When all this was done—when the maiden was thus prepared 
—she was led from the sleeping apartment out through a long 
corridor, and finally into a room which surpassed in magnificence 
anything of which she had ever conceived. It was a spacious 
place, with a floor of mosaic marble, laid in tiny bits of various 
colors, 80 as to represent pictures of various kinds, while in 
the centre played a fountain of sparkling water. The roof 
was supported by marble pillars, back of which hung a tapestry 
of gold cloth on three sides, while on the fourth the scene open- 
ed upon a garden of most beautiful shrubs and flowers. The 
seats in the apartment, which were of rich fabric sumptuously 
draped and stuffed with down, were supported updn small lions 
of gold, and all the other furniture and trappings were equally 
rich and costly. 

Here Zillah was left alone. She did not notice the slight pain 
that had crept into her head, for the excitement of the occasion 
overcame all that. She had been alone only a few moments 
when a section of the tapestry was drawn aside, and in a moment 
more the king appeared before her. 


Sohrab stopped when he had gained a position in front of the 
maiden, and gazed upon her with a rapture almost approaching 
delirium. Never before had she looked more beautiful. There 
was a flush upon her cheeks outvieing the very roses that crept 
up about the columns of the garden, and in her eyes shone a 
light that might hold wager with the stars. 

“Zillah,” spoke the king, at length, ‘‘ heaven seems all crowd- 
ed into this one moment of my life. O, most lovely of thy sex, 
thou knowest not what pangs I have suffered with the fear that 
I might lose thee, nor can tongue tell the joy that at this moment 
pervades my senses when I find that thou art truly mine.” 

“Thine!” uttered the maiden, in a shrill, trembling whisper. 

“‘ Ay—for thou art surely mine now, and thou! shalt find how 
truly a king can love.” 

“ Then you do love me ?” 

“Love thee? O, with my very life. 
shall half my kingdom be subject.” 

“Then,” murmured Zillah, sinking quickly down upon her 
knees, “give to me my liberty and let me go my way. O, 
what can be more easy for you to do than this ¢” 

The king’s countenance changed. 

“ You should not ask that,’’ he said. 

“ But it is the prayer of my heart.” 

“And yet I cannot grant it, for it would break my own heart 
to do so, No, no—you will not persist in such a demand,” 


Zillah arose to her feet and stood before the king. She looked 
upon him, and she saw a man who had reached the downhill of 
life, whose head already bore the frost of years in silver touches 


laid on thick and white, and whose face showed the marks of the 
libertine and the debauchee. She at first would have shrunk 
from the monarch with fear and loathing, but a sense of the 
wrong that had been heaped upon her gave her courage, and the 
regal station of her oppressor gave him an importance that might 
not be passed over with mere disdain. She remembered how he 
had stolen in upon the sanctity of her home, and had even 
abused the holy boon of charity to the fatal injury of those who 
bestowed it. Then she remembered how he had sent to seize her 
—how he had even sent messengers of death upon the man who 
would have protected her. These thoughts passed quickly, yet 
vividly, through her mind; and then she thought of what must 
be the will of such aman. Next she dwelt upon his power, and 
the picture was not promising of joy to her. 


To thy slightest wish 


“Sire !”’ she said, returning the king’s look with one of the 
deepest agony, “you will not keep me here against my will— 
you will not force me to remain with you, when you are assured 
that each moment of my sojourn beneath this roof is a dagger of 
death to my soul. O, you are a powerful king, and I but one of 
the meanest of your subjects.” 

“Hold! Zillah! You are not so. You are not my subject 
—you are mistress of my heart, keeper of my affections, and 
ruler of my joy.” 

“ Say not so, sire!” 

“ But it is the truth. Your fate is wrapped up in the same 
sphere with mine own. You are mine—mine to love and to 
adore.” 

Zillah sank back upon her seat once more and buried her face 
in her hands, and while she sat thus the king seated himself be- 
side her and passed his arm around her neck. She felt the touch 
—she felt the hot breath strike her face—and, in a moment more 
she felt his lips sealed upon her cheek. This broke the spell. 
“This startled the maiden back to life, and she felt her whole soul 
take fire with indignation and contempt. With a quick, ener- 
getic movement she sprang from the royal embrace, and then, 
with her hands clasped before her she cried : 

“Touch me not again! Your embrace is worse than death a 
thousand times. Kill me if you will, but touch me not !” 

“ Beware, Zillah!” uttered Sohrab, turning pale and trembling. 
“Beware how you excite me to wrath !” 

“Did I not tell thee, king, that I would rather die than suffer 
your embrace? ©, your wrath would be to me a blessing when 
compared to your love.” 


““Ay—but ye shall have both. I'll love thee—I’ll make thee 


my wife—and then I’ll hate thee as I would a toad !” 
Zillah shrank away from the king, for his words fell like hot 


coals upon her heart, and his face showed that he meant all he 
said. She knew his power; she knew that no Feridoon could 
save her now, and under the emotions thus brought up she might 
have sank senseless down had not one of the black eunuchs at 
that moment made his appearance. 

“ How now, slave !” cried Sohrab. 

“The satraps and the judges are arrived, and the people clamor 
for audience, sire.” 

“ Go tell them I will be with them anon.” 

The slave disappeared, and as soon as he was gone, the mon- 
arch turned to Zillah. His face had assumed an iron firmness, 
and his eyes gleamed with a strange fire, seeming half exultation, 


with some wrath and a touch of hatred. He raised his finger 

towards the maiden, until it pointed directly into her face, and 

then he said, in a low, hissing tone, but with measured accents : 
“Zillah, the duties of my office call me now to the throne, but 


I shall return to you. ‘This night, when you retire, you will be 
my wife. Do you hear me!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Tacitus says early marriage makes us immortal—that it is the 
soul and the chief prop of empire—and that the man who re- 
solves to live without woman, or the woman who resolves to 
live without man, are enemies to themselves, destructive to 
the world, apostaves from nature, and rebels against heaven 
and earth. 
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VIEW IN CALCUTTA. 


wees our readers with a splendid engrating, showing the 
as of Calcutta, the most celebrated city of Hindostan, 


of the British dominions in the East. 


It occupies a 


| 
level tract on the east side of the Hoogly River, an arm of the 


Ganges, about one hundred miles north of the Bay of Bengal. 


It has been styled, and justly, the “ City of Palaces.” 


suddenly upon the view as you round a reach in the river, after 


It bursts 


assing through green and shedy banks, on which stand a num- 


r of beautiful houses occupied by its principal inhabitants. A 
great portion of the architectural glories of Calcutta is disclosed 
There is the governor’s house, erected in the time of | 


at once. 


Hi) Hi 

Hi 

| 


the Marquis of Wellesley, the town hall, the supreme court, the 
Ochterlong monument, the principal government offices, and a 
number of private edifices. The natives, in their variegated cos- 
tumes (some of them, however, wear scarcely any costume at 
all), the Europeans, with their palanquins and carriages, the 
mounted officers, the guard of the governor-general, the boats 


VIEW IN CALCUTTA, EAST INDIES. 


plying on the Hoogly, the adjutant-birds, which 
perform the office of scavengers and are here pro- 
tected by law, all combine to present a striking and 
interesting picture. Of social life in Calcutta, Bisho; 
Heber has told us, that the large dinner parties, in ad. 
dition to the geographical situation and other peculi- 
arities, the aspect and architecture of the ~e the 
multitude of servants, want of furniture in the houses, 
tend, except in respect of climate, to give Calcutta a 
striking resemblance to St. Petersburg. Besides pri- 
vate parties, there are public subscription assemblies, 
with conversazioni, concerts and a theatre. It is usual 
with Europeans to rise early, the morning being the 
pleasantest part of the day; after tiffin, or lunch, 
which is usually taken between two and three o’clock, 
many, or most persons indulge ina nap. At sunset, 
the fashionable drives of the esplanade are crowded 
with European vehicles of all sorts, baroaches, tilbu- 
ries, chariots and gigs, drawn by splendid horses pro- 
duced by a judicious mixture of the English and the 
Arabian races. Most visits for short distances are 
made in palanquins, borne on the shoulders of natives 
who are nearly naked. The Anglo-Indian or half 
caste population are more numerous in Calcutta than 
in any other part of India. Many of the half caste 
females are highly educated, marry Europeans and 
make excellent wives and mothers. The retired mer- 
chants and traders of native races live in splendid 
style in Calcutta. There are several papers published 
in the city, and there are quite a number of literary, 
scientific and mercantile associations of high character. 

By means of the Ganges and its numerous tributa- 
ries, Calcutta monopolizes the whole external trade of 
Bengal. It is, with the single exception of Canton, 
the greatest emporium of the East. The gross amount 
of imports and exports may be set down at $60,000,000 
a year. The principal foreign trade is in the hands of 
English merchants, but there are others among the 
Persian, Hindoo, Portuguese, Greek, Armenian and 
American residents, who do an extensive business. 
Several of the native merchants are worth half a mil- 
lion of dollars. The Caleutta market is excellently 
supplied with provisions, arriving from the interior in 
boats. Game, snipe, wild ducks, venison and fish are 
to be had in plenty and at comparatively low prices. 
The population is made up of Hindoos, Mahommedans, 
half castes, English, Portuguese, a few Americans, 
French, Armenians, Mugho (Aracanese), Persians, 
called Moguls, Chinese, Jews, Madrasses, Parsees, 
native Christians, and low castes, forming a total of 
about half a million of souls. In the early part of 
the last century, Calcutta was but an inconsiderable 
village, belonging to the Nudda district, and occupied 
by a few husbandmen. Chowringhee was also but a 
straggling vYAlage, and a forest jungle, interspersed 
here and there with patches of cultivated land, covered 
whht is now the Esplanade, as late as 1756. In that 
year, Sourajah ul-Dowlah, the soubadhar of Bengal, 
dispossessed the English of their settlement, on which 
occasion the English left to defend the factory (estab- 
lished as far back as 1698), were shut up at night in 
the black hole, a part of an old fort now demolished, 
of which number only 23 were found alive the next 
morning. An obelisk, 50 feet high, records the names 
of the victims of this tragedy. January 1, 1757, Col. 
Clive, with a body of Madras troops, retook the place, 
and it has ever since remained in the hands of the British. 

The extent of the city is very considerable. Includ- 
ing Fort William, the Esplanade, etc., Calcutta extends 
along the bank of the mver from Kidderpore to Kossi- 
pore, a distance of six miles. A handsome quay, called 
the Strand, is continued two or three miles along the 
bank from the point at which it meets the Esplanade. 
It is raised about forty feet above low water mark, and 
has about thirty principal flights of steps for landing, 
etc. The Hoogly is here about a mile in width at high 
water. The residences of Europeans are mostly de- 
tached from each other, built in the Grecian style of 
architecture, and situated in Chowringhee, the southern 
portion of the city. A view of this part of the city 
would give a stranger the idea that it was a region of 
fairy elegance; but right behind it is the native or 
Black Town, as it is called, which presents a very dif- 
ferent appearance. As any description of Calcutta 
would be imperfect without an allusion to this, we will 
wee what a competent authority says of the Black 

own. Its streets are dingy, narrow and crooked, and 
consist of huts of earth baked in the sun, or of twisted 
bamboos, interspersed here and there with ruinous brick 
bazaars, pools of dirty water, cocoa trees and little gar- 
dens, and a few very large, very fine, and very dirty 
houses, of Grecian architecture, the residences of 
wealthy natives. There are some small mosques, of 
pretty architecture, and very neatly kept, and some 
pagodas, but mostly ruinous and decayed ; the religion 
of the people of Bengal being chiefly conspicuous in 
their worship of the Ganges, and in some ugly-painted 
wooden and plaster idols, with all manner of hands 
and arms, which are set up in different parts of the city. 
Fill up this outline with a crowd of people in the streets 
beyond anything to be seen even in London; some 
dressed in tawdry silks and brocades; more in white 
cotton garments, and most of all black and naked, ex- 
cept a scanty covering round the waist ; besides, figures 
of religious mendicants, with no covering but their 
long hair and beards in elf locks; their faces painted 
white, yellow and dirty red ; their beads in one ghastly, 
lean hand, and the other stretched out like a bird’s 
claw to receive donations ; marriage processions, with 
the bride in a covered chair, and the bridegroom on 
horseback, so swathed round with garlands as hardly 
to be seen; tradesmen sitting on the ground in the 
midst of their different commodities; and old men, 
looking on, perched, naked as monkeys, on the flat 
roofs of the houses; carts drawn by oxen, and driven 
by wild-looking men with thick sticks ; attendants, with 
silver maces, pressing through the crowd, before the 
carriage of some great man, and we have a curious 
scene of motley character. — 
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NUMA IN THE GROTTO. 
The accompanying engravin 
is from a fine painting by Mr 
Howard, an artist whom, we re- 
gret to say, is now no more, but 
who has left us this among other 
proofs of his delicate fancy and 
graceful execution. The story 
of Numa and Egeria is familiar 
to all of us. Numa Pompilius 
was the second king of Rome, 
and reigned from 714 to 672 
B.C., or, from the 39th to the 
8ist year after the building of 
the city. He was the fourth son 
of Pompilius Pompo, a distin- 
guished Sabine; he was living 
in retirement when the Romans 
summoned him to the throne. 
He was a wise, prudent and just 
monarch, fond of peace, a friend 
of religion, but an enemy of su- 
perstition. Egeria was the fabled 
nymph of the grove of Aricia, 
and the friend and counsellor of 
Numa. Numa was accustomed 
to visit solitary places to medi- 
tate undisturbed; and it was a 
popular opinion that he here en- 
joyed interviews with a goddess, 
who dictated to him the laws, 
both civil and religious, which 
he established. Indeed, he is 
said to have declared so himself, 
since without the sanction of 
more than human authority, he 
coud not hope to control the 
fierce and warlike spirits by 
whom he was surrounded. Ovid 
says that when Egeria appeared 
inconsolable for the loss of Nu- 
ma, Diana changed her into a 
fountain. Of the grotto near 
Rome shown as that of the 
nymph Egeria, Miss Eaton, in 
her “Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century,” makes the following 
remarks: “A short drive along 
a very narrow lane and bad road 
conducted us to. a little green 
valley, covered with a carpet of 
soft turf, and shaded by a few 
scattered old trees. ‘The grotto 
of Egeria is hollowed out in the 
steep side of the bank, in a lon 
and deep recess or gallery, wit 
a vaulted roof, and niches at the 
sides for statues. At the top re- 
clines a mutilated marble statue, 
not of the nymph, but of a water- 
god, from which flows the most 
delicious water I ever tasted. 
The sides of the grotto are over- 
hung with the beautiful Capil- 
laire plant, which loves to grow 
on rocks and drink the water- 
drop. This spot, though much 
more beautiful in painting than 
in reality, is, however, highly in 
teresting, and it is now abandon- 
ed to solitude as profound as 
when Numa first sought its en- 
chanted glades. That it is really 
the haunt of the fabled or mortal 
nymph whom he loved to visit, 
and whose counsels, in those sa- 
cred shades, poured wisdom on 
his soul, who is there that would 


NUMA IN THE GROTTO OF EGERIA. 


not wish to believe? But this 

tification is denied us, merely, 
it seems, because sOme careless 
expressions in Juvenal and Ovid 
have indiced some antiquaries 
to conclude that the fountain of 
Egeria must have been on the 
other side of the Via Appia, 
though I’m sure no valley or 
fountain can there be found, 
that the most antiquarian imagi- 
nation can assign for the abode 
of the nymph. * * * The 
have effectually taken from this 
spot every charm of remem- 
brance, by pronouncing it to be 
the Nympheum of some Roman 
villa.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Constantinople, as seen from 

the harbor, presents a dazzling 
aspect to the traveller. To en- 
joy it fully, one should approach 
it in the night, and get his first 
on from a caique, as the sun 

ashes on the domes, and mina- 
rets, and crescents that sparkle 
against the transparent oriental 
heaven. London, Paris, Vienna 
and St. Petersburg only present 
dead sea levels to the approach- 
ing visitor; but Stamboul and 
its suburbs offer a variety of un- 
dulating ground, The architec- 
ture, too, harmonizes with the 
rich and varied scene, and, in- 
deed, requires eastern skies, east- 
ern trees, and eastern costume to 
give it full relief. A building in 
the oriental style in the north al- 
ways looks out of place ; we feel 
the want of fountains, and cy- 
presses, and of Mahommedans 
in flowing robes. Here we have 
everything united, and we seem 
about to embark in the thousand 
adventures of the Arabian Nights. 
The Golden Horn (the poetical 
name of the fine harbor of Con- 
stantinople) is always crowded 
with the shipping of all nations ; 
the most remarkable, certainly, 
being those which hail from dif- 
ferent ports of the Turkish em- 

ire in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

he Turkish line-of-battle ships 
are the most extraordinary and 
bulky structures conceivable, 
Many of them carry 140 cannon, 
of so enormous a calibre that the 
lower deck batteries throw balls 
weighing 100 pounds each. The 
complement of men to some of 
them is 2000. They look as if 
they could annihilate hostile 
fleets and cities, but in reality 
they are ineffective. The Turks 
are miserable sailors, and in their 
hands these huge craft are tota 
unmanageable. Contrasting wit 
these useless leviathans we may 
note the ¢aiques, which are the 
lightest things that float, and are 
handled by the boatmen with a 
dexterity fully equal to that of 
the Venetian gondolas, as they 
shoot along the water. 


VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE, AS SEEN FROM THE HARBOR. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MY LOVE IS NOT AN ANGEL, 


By DB FLETCHER HUNTON. 


0 no, she’s not an ange) 
To other eyes than mine; 
Her form, though fair and lovely, 
I grant, is not divine; 
But O, her love is constant, 
Her heart is warm and free ; 
And though she’s not an angel, 
She's dear as one to me. 


When summer friends had left me, 
For fairer climes away, 

Where nought but laughing sunshine 
And gentle breezes play— 

Ah! then she loved more dearly, 
Nor would from me,depart ; 

But like a dove she lingered, 
And nestled near my heart. 


Such the trusting confidence 
Within her gentle breast ;— 

She's like a star at evening, 
Alone, in night's dark vest; 

A star that shines more brightly 
Upon this dreary shore, 

Because the weary traveller 
Then wants its light the more. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE MIDNIGHT GUEST. 


I nap been but ten days in charge of my ‘secluded parish, in 
the lovely valley of , when, one Sunday night, I was 
late writing in my vestry-room which I made my study. It was 
the month of October, and the sighing of the autumnal wind made 
fitful music around the tower, and turrets, and angular buttresses. 
Sometimes there would be a bricf lull, and then the only sound 
that broke the stillness would be the scratching of my quill pen as 
it traversed the page. This deep stillness was more than once 
sharply broken by a gust of wind lifting up and letting fall heavily, 
and with a rattling noise, the leafless limbs of a majestic elm tree, 
that rose fifty feet above the ridge-pole of the low Gothic church, 
though some of its lower branches nearly touched the roof they 
over-stretched. These, lifted by the billows of the sweeping night 
wind falling suddenly upon the broad hollow roof, made me start, 
and the blood to course quicker through my heart; for when I 
write I have a habit of total abstraction and negation of surround- 
ings ; and, in this instance, writing to my brother, who is a cler- 
gyman, I wrote indeed with pen and paper before me, but my 
spirit was by his fireside, face to face, in the well-known room 
where, in the body, we had often sat together in loving converse, 
and where he would read my letter; so I was using my pen, but 
in spirit I was talking to him. These sounds abroad in the air, 
by suddenly recalling me to my lonely study and midnight lamp, 
surprised me, and it sometimes required a few seconds of reflec- 
Of 
course, to find oneself called abruptly back, by a loud noise, to 
where one really was not in spirit, startles the strongest nerves. 


tion before I could realize and verify the fact as it was. 


At length I became a little accustomed to these successive 
clashings and lashings upon the roof, and was no longer taken 
greatly by surprise by them, when the stillness that followed one 
of them was broken by a sound that made my heart throb, while 
my ears were keenly alert. I laid down my pen and listened with 
wonder. It was a foot-fall in the church. A step was traversing 
the aisle. it was distinct and not to be mistaken. I felt sure no 
one was in the church, which the sexton had locked after evening 
service, and then had gone home to bed. The only communica- 
tion within was by a door behind me, which led into the exterior 
chancel. 

Yet some one was evidently within ; in the darkness they were 
audibly coming along towards the altar. I thought of the legend 
of the church, that it had been built over the grave of an Indian 
warrior, whose son had sold it for a pound of powder to the white 
man, and that his ghost was often seen moving about the church- 
yard, while in the midst of the storms rose wild and shrilly his 
death song. But I was not superstitious. I had no faith in the 
visitation of the dead to the living. My next idea was, that it 
might be some one who had slept in the evening service, and 
been locked in by the sexton, and who now awaked was seeking 
an exit. The steps grew nearer, and the tread seemed clearly 
suppressed and softened, as if the walker was desirous of not mak- 
ing a noise. It then occurred to me that it might be the midnight 
visitation of a church thief. With the thought I rose quickly to 
lock the door behind me, which led into the church. But in the 
movement I overturned my candle, and extinguished it; and the 
same instant the door was pushed open and the glare of a dark 
lantern blinded me, as the light in it flashed suddenly upon my 
eyes. It was carried by a man wrapped in a cloak, and an old 
black hat upon his head. 

Upon seeing me he seemed surprised, and stepped back, with 
the exclamation, quickly vttered : 

You here 

The voice was hoarse and savage, and, as well as I could dis- 
tinguish the face in the shadow behind the lantern which he car- 
ried, I could recall it. He was a young man, with a handsome 
face haggard and worn, and his large black eyes flashed with fire. 
He threw himself into an attitude of attack, and drawing a knife 


Well, it is man to man!” 
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from beneath his cloak, he raised the glittering blade in the air, 
and advanced upon me. 

“T did not expect to find you here, sir. But I am not to be 
defeated in my purpose, though gaping hell yawned in my path !” 

As he spoke he caught me by the collar of my study-gown, and 
twisting his hand with nervous strength in its folds upon my 
breast, he said in a tone that made me tremble for my life : 

“You are unarmed. You are a clergyman. I would not 
harm you on both accounts. God knows, I desire to shed no 
man’s blood. But I must have what I come for. Necessity 
knows no law. Swear to me by all your hopes of immortality, 
by your honor as a man, and faith as a Christian priest, that you 
will keep secret this interview. Swear never to unfold what I 
do. Only on this condition will I let you live!” 

I had now all my self possession. I made no effort to release 
myself from his strong grasp; but I said firmly and gently : 

“ Brother, I know not your purpose here. I can take no oath 
such as you dictate. .But if you will reveal your object in com- 
ing here to night, I will then say whether I will preserve your 
secret.” 

For a moment he hesitated. The shining blade seemed ready 
to fall; but he was irresolute, and the next moment he released 
me, and pointing to a chair, said ; 

“Sit there. You shall see what I will do. Move at the peril 
of your life!’ And he took a pistol from his pocket, cocked, and 
laid it upon the table where I had been writing. He then took a 
book from the case, behind which I was accustomed to keep the 
key of the wardrobe of the vestry in which were kept the priestly 
robes, the offering money and the massive silver communion ser- 
vice, consisting of six pieces of great value and beauty of work- 
manship, the gift of an opulent churchman of the neighborhood. 

He proceeded to unlock this armor, and as I now divined his 
object without a doubt, I said : 

“Sir, I see you are in difficulties. You want money. 
commit the sacrilege you are now contemplating. 


Do not 
If you are in 
great need, I will checrfully give you what money I have in the 
parish treasury.” 

He paused with the ward-room door ajar, and turning his lan- 
tern towards me, said quickly : 

“ How much is it?” 

“Not more than ten or eleven dollars.” 

“Fudge! that will do no good. I did not expect to find 
money. Sir, I have come for this plate, and I must have it. I 
have a better right to it than any man. You will oblige me by 
not opening your mouth. I want no interference !” 

I was helpless and in his power. I saw that he was a desperate 
man, driven to this robbery by some great force of circumstance 
that rendered him insensible to any appeal. ‘The plate was locked 
up in a square box of oak, and rested upon the floor of the ward- 
robe. He raised the box by its two handles, and lifted it upon 
the table. The heavy jar shook off the cocked pistol, which went 
off as it struck the floor, and the ball strangely enough shivered 
the lock of the case so that it opened beneath his hand. 

His face lighted up with a singular smile, and he said : 

“See, reverend sir, the fates favor me! I hail this as a good 
omen. It can’t be said, at least, that I broke the lock.” 

I made no reply. Although Iam a clergyman, I also am a 
man, and have the ordinary courage and firmness of men. Holy 
orders docs not of necessity inoculate with effeminacy. Al- 
though ministers are non-combatants, and so considered by the 
world on the same footing with women, it being regarded as 
unmanly to insult a clergyman as to insult a female, yet, never- 
theless, the true spirit of manhood still exists beneath the surplice 
of the priest. A minister, therefore, may manifest, if occasion 
renders its exercise necessary, the courage of a warrior and the 
fearlessness of a soldier. Ile may defend his house, his family, 
his own person, property entrusted to him, as successfully and 
ably as another man. He may never assault, for his vocation is 
peace ; but he may lawfully draw the sword in defence of his per- 
son or rights when attacked by the sword. 

I had been, in my earlicr youthful days, in the navy, and had 
seen battles abroad, and been under fire, and had gone through 
adventures of perils by land and sea, that tested the bravery of 
all engaged ; and I am not aware that, in taking orders, I have 
lost any of my personal courage. 

The communion service was under my charge, and I felt bound 
to defend it, and prevent the sacrilege which I saw going on before 
my eyes. No sooner did the pistol fall than I sprang forward and 
grasped it as a hand weapon of defence against his knife, which 
he held in his left hand. I had no sooner seized upon it than he 
took his knife in his right hand, and springing upon me, eried : 

“] see you will be so mad as to provoke your own death !” 

I received the point of the dagger in the lock of the pistol, and 
by a turn of the wrist, snapped it off an inch in length. Sur- 
prised at the unlooked for attitude I had assumed, he drew a 
second pistol, and said, firmly : 

“I do not wish to kill you. But I will do so unless you take 
your seat again. The first movement to interfere will be the sig- 
nal for your death !” 

His tone and manner showed me that I had a desperate man to 
deal with, and that he who would not hesitate to commit a sacri- 
lege, would not, if hard pressed, withhold his hand from a 
murder. 

He held his pistol ready in his teeth, and began rapidly to 
remove the vessels of silver from the case, and place them in a 
very large silk handkerchief which he spread out on the table to 
receive them. First, he took out the massive tankard, and then 
two cups lined with gold; then a paten, richly chased, with a 
coronal of gold ears of wheat around the edge; and lastly, the 
two offertory plates. In a receptacle in one corner of the case, 


was a small tin box, in which I deposited the communion offer- 
ings fur the poor. This he took up, and pouring out the money, 
rapidly estimated it with a glance of his eye. 

“ This is your poor fund. Keep it. Ihave all I want here,” 
he said, as he firmly tied up the pocket-handkerchief by the four 
corners. “ I leave you, sir, to replace the case. But first I wish 
to ask you, on your honor as a gentleman, do you know me ¢” 

I replied in the negative. 

“ Did you ever see me before ?” 

“No.” 

“You would know me again ?” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“Can you keep a secret 

“Not this, sir,” I answered. ‘I am custodee of this plate. 
You have robbed me of it. I shall proclaim the robbery at once.” 

“Ah! you are tempting me to commit a murder, sir,” he said, 
slowly and impressively. ‘‘ You can well understand that I can- 
not consent to have this thing known so that I shall be recognized. 
As the price of your life, you must swear secrecy.” 

“ Never,” I answered. ‘This would be consenting to be a 
party to this infamous sacrilege which you have now committed. 
My silence would fairly give rise to a suspicion that the robbery 
was my own act. Be assured, both for my own clearance as well 
as for the ends of justice, I shall describe your person with accu- 
racy.” 

“T like your firmness, sir. I perceive that your silence would 
give busy malice play for her tongue, which spares neither clergy 
nor laity. I see you will he accused of the robbery if you are 
silent. I do not desire to do any injury. Ihave a mode to pro- 
pose which will save your good name. If I will give you a note, 
addressed to one of your vestry-men, acknowledging this act, will 
you pledge yourself not to speak of it to any one until to-morrow 
at noon, and then to place the note in the hands of the wealthy 
parishioner to whom it is addressed. Your life, sir, I need not 
say, is at stake on your answer.” 

** Let me first read the note,” I answered. 

Ile laid the pistol, which he had taken from between his teeth, 
upon my writing-desk before him, pointed towards me, and the 
trigger within reach of his fingers. He then took my pen, with 
which I had been writing, and half a sheet of sermon paper. 
Dipping the pen in the inkstand, and with his eyes more upon 
me than upon the paper, he wrote rapidly half a dozen lines, and 
signed it with one single name. I saw, while he was writing, that 
his hand was white and shapely, and that of a man delicately 
reared up ; while his figure, air, voice and language all manifested 
the education of a gentleman. [lis age could not have been more 
than four or five and twenty; his hair was dark brown, his face 
pale and intellectual. His appeatance was that of a man who had 
quaffed deeply of the pleasures of fashionable vices. 

He rapidly read what he had written, and then rising, placed it 
in my hand, and held the lantern while I read it. 


* Vestry-Room, St. Mark’s Church,—midnight. 
“S1r,—In order to save the life of your rector, I pen these few 
words. I am the person who has taken the church plate. I con- 
sider that it is rightfully mine. You wili clear Rev. Mr, ——— 
of all censure, as he bravely defended the property, but I was 
armed. You ¢an publish this, if you think best. 
To Col. George 


BARKSDELL.” 


“ Now, no questions, if you please, sir,” he said. “If you 
promise to be silent until you place this in the hands of your par- 
ishioner, I will take your word, and bid you good-night.” 

I had no choice. His pistol covered my heart. 

“I promise,” I answered ; “but be assured I shall not long 
delay when noon arrives, in conveying the letter to its destination. 
Are you known to ———?” 

“No questions, sir. Good-night. You will follow me at your 
peril.” 

Thus speaking, he placed the handkerchief containing the plate 
under his short-cloak, and went to the rear door, which led into a 
lane that opened into the main street. The key was on the inside. 
He deliberately took it out, and opening the door, disappeared, 
locking me in from the outside. The dark lantern went with 
him, and I was left in total darkness. For a few seconds I heard 
his rapidly receding steps down the green lane ; I rose and looked 
through the diamond-paned window, and could see his shadowy 
form melting into the darkness. He had extinguished the lan- 
tern, and was evidently retiring with great precipitancy. For a 
few moments I stood reflecting upon what had so strangely tran- 
spired. It seemed to me I must be inadream. I said to myself: 

“T have fallen asleep in my chair while writing, and am dream- 
ing all this. I will see if I cannot awake, and so prove that I 
have been asleep.” 

I rubbed my eyes, till prismatic circles of light seemed to sur- 
round them; and yet I was not sure of my wakefulness; so I 
poked my way to my match-box, and finding a match, ignited it, 
and lighted my candle. As its rays illumed the darkness, the 
open wardrobe, the empty case upon my table, fully verified the 
reality of the robbery. The note in my hand, directed to one of 
the most opulent men in the parish, who resided two miles down 
the valley on his estate, removed all doubts. 

With a sad heart, and pity for a young man, who, evidently 
born to a better career, had, through sin, been brought to do this 
deed, I replaced the case with its shot-shivered lock, and turned 
the key upon the wardrobe. I soon put out my light, and left 
my vestry by means of a passage through the church, one of the 
doors of which was locked with the key inside. 

The night was calm. The wind had gone down, and the stars 
glittered with diamond like sharpness. Orion was majestically 


wheeling over the arch of the universe, and in the south, Sirius 
glowed like a lesser sun, 


For a few minutes I stood on the lawn, 


° 
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and gazed upward towards the peaceful skies, to gather compo- 
sure from their majestic serenity. I found my family, which 
usually were sound asleep when I came in after my midnight 
vigils in my study, all awake, and the first question was, ‘““ Who 
could have fired that gun so near us? It startled us all.” 


I made no explanations. I did not wish to alarm them, and 
give them all dreadful night visions of rapine; and so kept my 
counsel until morning ; and, besides, I was under a life-pledge to 
be silent until noon, when I should deliver the mysterious note to 
its address. 

Upon visiting my vestry-room in the morning, I found upon 
the floor the point of the stiletto which I had broken off by 
entangling it in the lock of the pistol. My secret was painful 
enough to carry for the three or four hours till noon. At eleven 
o'clock precisely, I mounted my old family horse, and rode in the 
direction of the Col. ’s residence. After quitting the vil- 
lage, the road led along the tree fringed bank of the brook, past 
cottages both of the well-to-do and the poor. A lovely November 
morning, and a delightful ride, cheered in sume degree the gloom 
of my spirits. The valley was about a mile wide, an elm-dotted 
intervale, partly pasture and once in wheat and golden corn. At 
length I came in sight of the roof of the stately mansion to which 
I was bound. It stood on a noble rise from the stream, and was 
surrounded by gigantic centurial trees, elms, oaks and walnuts. 
Its gateway, close upon the road, was massive and ornamental, 
with bronzed mastiffs upon the stone pillars. A graveled avenue 


led, by windings among trees and shrubbery, to the imposing front | 


of the mansion. My old horse, not being remarkable for his 
beauty, or the smoothness of his hide, being a gaunt but safe and 
aged beast, but not ornamental to a gentleman’s grounds, I dis- 
mounted and tied him to a post; albeit he needed no securing, for 
it was not his habit voluntarily to remove from the spot where he 
was left. If he was not tied he fancied that he was, which was 
the same thing. 

I walked to the house with some excitement of feeling, which 
grew upon me as I approached the door. 1 looked at my watch, 
and saw that it was ten minutes to twelve o’clock. “In a few 
minutes,” thought I, “the seal of silence will be broken, and I 
shall also know the mystery connected with the note I bear.” 

I was ushered through a handsome hall, by a servant, into the 
rear parlor, which Col. Heath made use of as a library. He 
received me with great courtesy and cordiality, being a hospitable 
old school gentleman, with manners very urbane and winning. 


I found him reading a work on planting trees, and referring to 
me, asked if I took much interest in such matters. I did not 
reply; for, at that instant, my eyes fell upon a portrait opposite 
on the wall, the countenance of which was the very image of the 
young robber of the preceding night. It was taken in a military 
uniform. I must have started and betrayed my surprise; for the 
colonel, glancing in the direction of the portrait, said : 

“ You are struck with that painting, sir. It is greatly admired. 
It was painted by Sully, and is, I think, his chefd'auvre. Itis a 
likeness of my elder brother,” he added, sadly, ‘who was killed 
in Mexico on the heights of Churubusco. It has been painted 
many years.” He then abruptly added: ‘ You do not look well, 
sir.” 

I could not but marvel at the extraordinary hkeness to the 
young robber, but made no remark ; for, at that moment, I heard 
the silvery sound of the mantel clock striking the hour of twelve. 

“Pardon me, sir,’’ I said, with an emotion which I felt trem- 
bling in my voice, “but I have come to make known to you an 
extraordinary robbery which took place last night in the vestry- 
room of the church.” 

“A robbery, sir? Indeed! What was taken ! 
out the perpetrator ?”’ he asked, eagerly. 

I then began to reveal to him the circumstances of the sacri- 
lege, as they are already made known to the reader. When, on 
my conclusion of the narrative, I showed him the fragment of the 
blade, he said, with the deep interest with which he had listened 
all along : 

“ This is a very remarkable affair. 
if you please.” 

I did so, and he turned deadly pale; and when I placed the 
note in his hands (not without some misgivings, for most painful 
suspicions were already awakened in my mind), he had no sooner 
read it than he pressed both of his hands closely upon his face, 
groaned heavily, and seemed thoroughly overpowered, as if with 
the shock of some sudden and great calamity. 

I remained silent, and my heart bled with sympathy. I was 
satisfied that there was some mysterious connection between the 
robber and the opulent proprietor. I waited until he should first 
speak. I could not open my lips. I knew not what to say, or 
what consolation to offer. All I understood was that the sight of 
the note had produced this extraordinary effect upon him. 

It was full two minutes before he removed his hands. The 
fingers were wet with tears. He was pale as marble. He gazed 
at me with a stare of unutterable woe. 

“Reverend sir, pardon me. This has been a heavy blow 
indeed. I pray Heaven will endue me with strength to bear up 
under it. You are a minister—my minister; I esteem you,—I 
know you. I feel that you will understand and appreciate all. 
Hear me what I have to say, and pray give me your counsel. 
What I am about to state, I need not say, is strictly confidential. 
O, my poor, poor lost boy! Sir, pardon me; I cannot compose 
myself all at once. It is a grievous stroke from my Heavenly 
Father’s hand. The person whom you saw last night, sir, is—is 
my adopted son! My lips ought to be of steel to reveal it. But I 
know I shall have all your sympathy. Sir, he was my dear bro- 
ther’s only child, and when he fell on the field, I adopted him as 
my son and my heir. At the time, he was at the university. 


Did you find 


Describe to me the robber, 


MPANION. 


pective wealth changed a promising youth to a dissipated liber- 
tine. Having no children of my own, I indulgently gave him 
unlimited use of money. Sir, it was my error. 1 suffer indeed 
now for my weakness. He graduated and came to my house, 
when a few weeks’ residence proved to me that he was dead to all 
moral principle ; that he had no thought beyond heartless follies, 
nay, criminal indulgences. His extravagances, his ill morals, his 
passions, made his name an offence in the ears of all quiet and 
reflecting people. No unprotected maiden was safe from his tire- 
less pursuits and seductive arts. At length, finding that advice, 
reproof, even tears, were all thrown away, I began to lose patience 
and to repent having made him my heir; but when I also reflected 
that my first having done so had led him to his present dissipated 
and disgraceful course, which, without my money, he would never 
have entered upon, I hesitated to disinherit him; though I more 
than once threatened to do so to his face. At length, his course 
became beyond all reason, profligate, and having been appealed 
to by a farmer, whose fair daughter he had led astray, I made up 
my mind and revoked the adoption. I made a will disposing of 
all my property to charitable and church purposes. This will I 
read to him one morning, when he was lying late in bed, after a 
night's dcbauch. I then placed five hundred dollars in gold upon 
his drawing table, and said to him: 


“Sir, from this hour we are strangers. You will leave this 


house to-dey, and never more cross its threshold on pain of being 


ejected by my servants. You have ceased to be a gentleman, and 
I shall treat you no longer as such. Were your father, my bro- 
ther, alive, he would coincide with me in what I do. In order 
that you may not go forth quite a beggar, and have means to 
reach some distant city, where, I hope, you wil! reform, or soon 
cease to exist, I present you with this money. 

“T left him. That day he took his departure. By accident I 
heard he went away southwards in the stage. It was eight months 
before I heard of him again. And this was two days ago, or 
rather nights. He suddenly appeared before me, haggard and 
worn, and demanded money. As soon as I recovered from my 
surprise at his sudden apparition, I firmly refused. He tried in 
vain every argument, and at length began to threaten. 
he could not move me, and that I was about to call the servant 
(for, God forgive me, my heart was thoroughly hardened against 
the reprobate young man who had spent all his living in wanton- 
ness), he pressed a pistol against my breast, and with a great oath 
swore that he would take my life unless I yielded to his demands. 
Stronger than he was, I quickly disarmed him, when he fled from 
the room by the open window as he entered. Since then I have 
been apprehensive of evil. Doubtless he has been secretly lurk- 
ing about, and thinking of the plate which he knew was valuable 
(for he was with me in Philadelphia when I purchased it for the 
church), he conceived the idea of getting possession of it for his 
necessities. This crime seals his carcer of sin.” 

When the colonel ended, we both remained, for a few moments, 
silent. I now recalled the young man’s words—“I have a right 
to the plate,” which were sufficiently explained by what I had 
now heard. To administer consolation to one under such unusual 
circumstances of grief, was difficult. In a little while, .Colonel 
Heath, with more composure than could have been looked for, 
began to talk of the probab!e destination of the robber with his 
prey. 
could not bear, and resolved to conceal it, and order, as soon as 
possible, another similar communion set from the city. While 
we were discussing how its absence should be accounted for at 
the next communion, which was but two weeks off, while it would 
take at least a month to replace the lost vessels, a ragged boy was 
shown in by a servant. He asked for the colonel, and going up 
to him with vulgar boldness, said : 

“‘T got a letter here for you,” and took it out from within the 
lining of his dilapidated cap. 

The colonel opened it, and immediately uttered an exclamation 
of mingled surprise and indignation. He placed it in my hands 
after reading it, saying : 

“What do you think of that?” 

It read as follows : 

“Dear Uncre,—lIf you will send by the bearer a good sight 
check on your banker, in the city, for $1000, I will, after seeing 
it, place where you can find, the plate, which I borrowed last night, 
with faith in this check. Or if the Rev. Mr. ——— will bring 
me the check, following the lad, I will, on receiving it, place the 
articles in his possession. 


Your nephew and disinherited heir, 
C. Barkspe Hearn.” 


The check was placed in my hands, and I followed the boy. 
After a good mile’s travel, we came to a deserted hut under the 
cliff across the stream. Here the young man advanced from 
behind a rock to meet me. 

“No words, sir. No sermons. Have you the check?’ he 
asked, with the reckless air of a thoroughly depraved nature. 

“ Here it is,” I answered, scarcely suppressing my indignant 
emotions. I placed the check in his hand. The boy had already 
received a piece of money, and left us. He examined the check 
with care. 

“It is satisfactory. Present my compliments to my uncle. 
You will find the plate hid in the crevice of that rock.” He led 
me aside and showed me the bundle still tied in the handkerchief. 
I drew it forth and quickly examined it. All the pieces were 
there. I turned to say so, but found myself alone. The robber 
departed, no one knew whither. This was seven years ago. If 
he still lives, he has ceased to make his appearance in our valley. 
Doubtless his career is long since cut off, and he has miserably 
perished in some den of vice; for unparalleled wickedness, such 
as his, soon comes to the end of its tether. 


Finding’ 


The idea of giving publicity to his nephew’s crime, he 


[Written for Bailou’s Picterial.] 
THE DYING GIRL. 


BY J. 8 FRELIGH. 


They spoke to me of “* broken vows,” 
And confidence betrayed,” 
And said he had deserted me 
For some strange foreign maid— 
In uncomplaining silence long 
I suffered and forgave, 
And now he comes to prove his love, 
But comes too late to save! 
Too late to save! 


Ile comes! he comes! ©, he will see 
The death damps on my brow! 
And take one last long-lingering kiss, 
For I am dying now— 
And faintly comes the light of joy, 
O'erclouded by regret, 
To leave him thus in loneliness, 
For O he loves me yet! 
Ile loves me yet! 
> 
THE ALPS, 

My first view of the Alps was at Berne. I had taken a walk, 
toward evening, to the “ Engischo Promenade,” as it is called, a 
mile or so from the city. Thence a fine view of the city is ob- 
tained, with its towering cathedral steeple, and the ambergris- 
colored Aar winding around it as almost to insulate it completely 
from the main land. I had seated myself, taken a cup of coffee, 
and bread and honey, was observing the people and scenery, and 
occasionally casting my eyes in the direction of some huge white 
clouds, which seemed to hang heavily upon the eastern horizon. 
The thought occurred to me if those clouds were but mountains, 
how magnificent would they Le ; they would be beyond all con- 
ception or all description ; they would satisfy the most intense 
yearnings of the imagination; they would fill forever that great 
desire of the mind to feel, if only once, an impression of the purely 
sublime. 

I listened to the music for half an hour, sauntered around under 
the trees, and then strayed along the promenade a little farther 
on, away from the crowd; but my eye still continued, from time 
to time, to fusten itself involuntarily in the direction of those 
white clouds. They were the most unchangeable clouds I had 
ever seen; and the impression gradually grew upon me that there 
was something unnaturally hard and angular in their outline. 
Can these, then, be mountains ¢ I confess this thought, as it first 
darted into my mind, occasioned a kind of trembling and sinking 
through my whole frame. Is it possible that those clouds in 
heaven, so white, so ethereal, so high above other clouds, that 
these are mountains ¢ 

Two peasants were coming along at the time, their coats and 
scythes under their arms. 1 walked up to them, and said : “ Will 
you tell me if those clouds there are really clouds or mountains ?” 
They looked at me with some astonishment for an instant, either 
at the energy of the action, or the singularity of the question, and 
then, with a bow, answered: “ Mountains, sir, at your service.” 
And there they were, indeed, the Alps—the high Alps—like the 
imperishable white pillars of God’s throne, piercing into heaven, 
incrusted with a pure marble of snow, and faintly tinged with a 
ruby light, as if it were the smile of the Almighty. I had seen 
enough. I felt silent, and bowed before the greatness of the works 
of God.— Correspondent of Providence Journal. 


> 


THE LOCUST, AND WHAT IT HAS DONE, 

Calmet tells us :—‘‘ The Hebrews had several sorts of locusts, 
which are not known among us; the old historians and modern 
travellers remark that locusts are very numerous in Africa and 
many places of Asia ; that sometimes they fall like a cloud upon 
the country, and eat up everything they meet with. Moses 
describes four sorts of locusts. Since there was a prohibition 

-against using locusts, it is not to be questioned that these crea- 
tures were commonly eaten in Palestine and the neighboring 
countries.” Dr. Shaw, Niebuhr, Russell and many other travel- 
lers into the eastern countries, represent their taste as agreeable, 
and inform us that they are frequently used for food. Dr. Shaw 
observes, that when they are sprinkled with salt and fried, they 
are not unlike, in taste, to our fresh water cray fish. Russell says 
the Arabs salt them and eat them as a delicacy. Niebuhr also 
says that they are gathered by the Arabs in great abundance, 
dried, and kept for winter provisions. The ravages of the migra- 
tory locust have been, at particular times, so extensire, as to lay 
waste the vegetation of whole districts, and even kingdoms. In 
the year 593 of the Christian era, these animals appeared in such 
vast numbers, as to cause a famine in many countries. Syria 
and Mesopotamia were overrun by them in 537. In 852, immense 
swarms took their flight from the eastern regions into the west, 
and destroyed all vegetables, not even sparing the bark of trees, 
or the thatch of houses, after devouring the crops of corn, grass, 
ete. Their daily marches were observed to be about twenty 
miles each; and it is said that their progress was directed with 
so much order, that there were regular leaders among them, who 


| flew first and settled on the spet which was to be visited at the 


same hour the next day by the whole legion. Their marches 
were always undertaken at sunrise. In 1541, incredible hosts 
afflicted Poland, Wallachia and all the adjoining territories, dark- 


| ening the sun with their numbers, and ravaging all the fruits of 


The years 1747 and 1748 afforded a memorable in- 


the earth. 


| stance of the ravages of these insects in Germany and other parts 


| 


of Europe, as far north as England. 
r 
ENGLAND’S SHAME. 

Napoleon said to Las Casas: “The English may be all power- 
ful if they confine themselves to their navy, but they will compli- 
cate their affairs, endanger their superiority and lose their impor- 
tance, if they keep soldiers on the continent.” Even with his 
wonderful powers of prevision, he could not have anticipated the 
depth of humiliation to which, through the mistaken policy of 
interfering with the affairs of the continent, his once haughty rival 
has become reduced. Napoleon could not have foreseen that a 
British army would find itself reduced to the mortifying alterna- 
tive of wearing the French uniform; nor that all England-—that 
is, all the snobs and flankeys thereof, who compose a large major- 
ity of that favored people—would, in these latter days, prostrate 
themselves at the feet of his imperial successor. Doubtless the 


awful shade of the great soldier of France must have grimly 
smiled when the proud queen of once haughty England, the sove- 
reign of that unshaken nation which crushed even his mighty 
power, and chained him to his barren rock, stooped to buckle the 
ribbon of the most noble order of the garter on the left leg of a 
Bonaparte ! 


Yes, indeed, Waterloo is avenged.—Boston Courier, 
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SCENES IN OREGON AND UTAH. 

The vast region west of the Rocky Mountains at an early pe- 
riod attracted the attention of our government, and various expe- 
ditions were fitted out for its exploration. Lewis and Clarke’s, 
and Major Pike’s expeditions, yielded very valuable results, but 
the explorations of Captain Fremont were the most complete and 
satisfactory, and his published reports are among the most valu- 
able contributions to American science. The wild country where 
a few years since the Oregon rolled, and “nothing heard,” as 
Bryant sang, “save its own dashings,” is fast becoming settled 
and civilized. Its physical features are grand and interesting. 
The Rocky Mountains form a nd and massive chain through 
it. Who can forget Fremont’s description of his ascent to the 
summit—when he stood upon the crest where a single step would 
have ee him five hundred feet down an icy precipice, 
and then planting a ramrod in a crevice, unfurled the stars and 
stripes to the breeze? ‘ We had climbed,” he says, “ the loftiest 
peak of the Rocky Mountains, and looked down upon the snows 
a thousand feet below, and standing where human foot had never 
stood before, felt the exultation of first explorers.” Wehave se- 
lected for illustration the falls of Lewis Fork, one of the two 
largest branches of the Columbia or Oregon River, described by 
some travellers as the finest river in America. The Columbia 
River empties into the Pacific Ocean between two points of land, 
seven miles apart, Cape Disappointment on the north, and Cape 
Adams on the south, in latitude 46 degrees 19 minutes, longitude 
47 degrees west from Washington. The main river is formed 
ata distance of 250 miles from its mouth, by the union of two 
large streams, one from the north, which is usually considered 


FALLS OF LEWIS FORK, OREGON, 


as the principal branch, and the other, called the Sahaptin, or 
Snake, or Lewis’s River, from the southeast. The southern 
branch of the Columbia rises in the Rocky Mountains, near the 
58th degree of latitude. The furthermost sources of Sahaptin, 
Lewis or Snake River, the great southern branch of the Colum- 
bia, are situated in the deep valleys or holes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near the 42d degree of latitude. Some distance below its 
junction with the Port Neuf, the Lewis enters the defile between 
the Blue Mountains on the west, and another rocky chain called 
the Salmon River Mountains, on the east. Of the two great 
branches of the Columbia, and the streams which fall into them, 
scarcely any portion is navigable for the smallest vessels for more 
than thirty or forty miles continuously. The Lewis River and 
its streams offer few advantages in this way; as they nearly all 
rush, in their whole course, through deep and narrow chasms, 
between perpendicular rocks, against which a boat would be mo- 
mentarily in danger of being dashed by the currents. The navi- 
gation of the Columbia, especially in the lower part, is at all 
times difficult and dangerous, in consequence of the number and 
variability of its shoals ; and it is only in fine weather that vessels 
can with safety enter or leave its mouth, which is guarded by a 
line of breakers extending across from each of the capes. The 
engraving shows the broad and liberal aspect of this far western 
country with its mountains and plains, and conveys a correct idea 
of the vast water courses that intersect and irrigate it. The sec- 


ond scene is Pyramid Lake, in Utah Territory, a section of coun- 
try deeply interesting in a physical point of view, and no less so 
morally and politically—the chosen abode of a strange sect, which 
has rapidly increased in numbers and power, and whose future 


PYRAMID LAKE, IN UTAH TERRITORY. 


destiny and its relations with the Union present curious themes 
for speculation. Pyramid Lake, as an examination of our en- 
graving shows, derives its name from the island of rock in the 
centre, which is an extraordinary freak of nature, and which at a 
first glance, and indeed, until closely examined, would seem to be 
a monument erected by human hands. This lake is of consider- 
able magnitude, and with several smaller collections of water, lies 
at the foot of the great mountain range which separates Utah 
from California. The figures in the foreground are a group of 
Americans from the United States, and a few Indians. Of the 
Indians of Utah, Fremont does not speak in very flattering terms. 
He says, “ From all that I heard and saw, I should say that hu- 
manity here appeared in its lowest form, and in its most elemen- 
tary state. Dispersed in single families, without fire arms, eating 
seeds and insects, digging roots, such is the condition of a great 
part. Others are a degree higher.” In a few years, judging 
from the advances that civilization has already made, these re- 
mote regions, these wild marvels of nature, that have now been 
seen but by comparatively few eyes, will be contemplated by hun- 
dreds of thousands. With a continuous railroad line from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, with branches extending in every direc- 
tion, with highways and byways, intersecting every available re- 
gion, the tide of travel will follow in the wake of the tide of emi- 
gration. The imagination almost shrinks from the task of calcu- 
lating the future of the almost illimitable regions added to this 
country by industry, energy and enterprise. When individual 
exertions are backed by heavy capital, we have seen that there is 
no obstacle that will not yield to the combination. If we are but 
true to ourselves, the greatness of our country will have no equal 
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SCENES IN PORTUGAL, 

The accompanying engravings are taken from sketches made at 
Oporto, or Porto, a Portuguese city and seaport of great impor- 
tance. It is built in the form of an amphitheatre, partly on the 
summits and sides of two hills, and partly on the plain on the 
north bank of the Douro, about two miles from its mouth. The 
city contains about 100,000 inhabitants ; it is entirely encircled 
by a wall, with here and there a tower, though the fortifications 
are not kept in the best order. Our first engraving shows the 
Sierra convent, on the left bank of the Douro. Originally the 
abode of a quiet sisterhood of nuns, in modern times it has been 
turned imto a fortified place, and has been the scene of more than 
one bloody struggle in the civil troubles of Portugal. As it 
— in our picture, there is nothing to remind the spectator 
of the rude events of war. The broad, bright river glides peace- 
fully between the hills—if there be guns upon the eminence, they 
are masked; if troops, they do not appear. In the foreground is 


a rustic mansion, with its fruit trees and shrubbery, while a peas- 
ant, reclining on the ruined wall, watches the light skiffs as they 
glide across the Douro. The second scene is of a more animated 
character. It shows the bar of the river from the Foz, and gives 
an idea of the difficulty of the navigation. The harbor within 
the bar can only be entered by vessels of any considerable bur- 
then at high water, and it is rarely practicable at.any period of 
the tide, for vessels drawing more than sixteen feet. On the 
north side of the entrance is the castle of San Joao de Foz, near 
which a lighthouse with a fixed light stands pn high ground. 
The ordinary rise of spring tides is from ten to twelve feet, and 
of neap tides from six to eight feet. The bar is liable, from the 
action of the tides and from the sudden swellings and freshets in 
the river, to perpetual alterations. The freshets most common- 
ly occur in the spring, and are caused by heavy rains and the 
melting of snow in the mountains. The rise sometimes amounts 
to forty feet, and the rapidity and strength of the current are so 


VIEW OF THE BAR OF OPORTO, 


VIEW OF THE SIERRA CONVENT, RIVER DOURO, OPORTO. 


great that no dependence can be placed on anchors in the stream. 
But a freshet never occurs without timely warning, and vessels 
may be secured by mooring them by cables to stone pillars erect- 
ed on the quay for that purpose. Alphonso I., in 1174, made Lis- 
bon his capital. In 1805 it was taken and sacked by the French, 
who held possession of it until 1809, when the British crossed 
the Douro, and compelled them to retreat. In 1831—32 it be- 
came the theatre of a fierce struggle between Don Pedro and 
Don Miguel, his brother. The siege of Oporto lasted for a year, 
during which time Don Pedro’s artillery nearly ruined the town, 
while the rapacity of Don Miguel’s troops impoverished the 
wretched inhabitants. It has been since slowly recovering from 
the shock it then received. Its principal article of commerce is 
the well known port wine, produced on the banks of the Douro, 
some fifty miles above Oporto, and which has obtained its name 
from its being exclusively shipped at Oporto. It exports more 
than 40,000 pipes 
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[The favorite ballad of Uhland’s with most is probably the following— Des gan- 
gers Fiuch—which he has devoted to express his sense of the ultimate™tri- 


(Translated for Baliou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MINSTREL’S CURSE 


BY CARL RUPERT. 


umph of the Bard.) 


In olden times there rose 
A castle high and grand, 
Whose sun-refiected glows 
Tilumed the ocean strand. 
And fragrant gardens lay 
Like garlands al] around, 
Where sparkling founts did play, 


That seemed with rainbows wound. 


By haughty king ‘twas owned, 
Who, rich and conquest-proud, 
Sat there in might enthroned, 
So pale and scowling browed. 
Ilis thoughts were woes unheard, 
Grim terror was his glance, 
A scourge was in every word, 
He wrote it with his lance. 


There came to his gate one day 
A gentle minstre! fair. 

The old man’s locks were gray 
The young had golden hair. 

The elder with his harp 
A lordly steed astride. 

Thus to the younger spoke, 
Who followed at his side : 


“To-day it doth behoove us, 
Our deepest strains to sing; 
Let joy and sorrow move us; 
We play before a king! 
To-day we must together 
Perform a chiding part, 
And let us do our utmost 
To touch his stony heart.” 


Already stand the minstrels 
Within the pillared hall ; 
The monarch and his consort 
Sit throned before them all. 
The king in splendor shone 
Like the flashing northern light; 
The queen looked, on her throne, 
As she who rules the night. 


Beneath the old man’s beat, 
The tones came strong and clear, 
And swelling fall and sweet, 
They fell upon the ear. 
The stripling’s song divine 
Rose high above his lyre, 
The father’s voice between 
Came like a ghostly choir. 


They sing of spring and love, 
Of manly hearts that bless 
The free and golden time, 
Of faith and holiness ; 
They sing of all that softly 
Imbues the human breast, 
They sing of all that’s lofty 
The human heart can quest. 


The circling courtier crowd 
Forgot to jest and frown ; 
The monarch’s warriors bowed 

Before their God adown : 
The queenly breast in throes 
Was trembling half in joy, 
She snatched her bosom’s rose 
And cast it to the boy. 


* Ye would my vassals wean,” 
Loud cried the king in storm, 
* And now ye seek my queen,” 
And shook his royal form ; 
He hurled his deadly lance, 
It pierced the bosom fair, 
Whose ruddy fountains glance, 
Like songs so lately there. 


As by a tempest sundered, 
The listening throng is broke ; 
The youth his last is gasping, 
Wrapped in his father’s cloak. 
He lifts him to the saddle, 
And leads away the steed ; 
The wounds along the court-yard, 
Leave traces as they bleed. 


Close by the lofty portal, 
The gray-haired minstrel stays, 
He takes that harp so valued, 
A harp beyond all praise, 
And dashed it on a column 
Of marble that was there, 
Then cried he till with horror 
Rang castle, wood and air: 


* Ah, woe to ye! proud courts! 

Ye ne‘er again shall hear 

The sound of merry sports, 
Or songs that echo clear : 

But groans shall fill thy halls, 
And signs of servitude, 

Til) o'er thy mouldered walls, 
The ghosts of vengeance brood! 


“ Ah, woe to ye! sweet gardens! 
In all this May-day light, 
To thee I show this murder, 
This dread and bloody sight. 
The flowers shall fade and wither, 
The fountains cease to flow, 
Till he why cometh hither, 
Shall find ye lying low. 


** And thou, 0 murderous monarch! 

On thee the minstrel’s curse! 

In vain be all thy longings 
To live in poet's verse ; 

Forgot shall be thy story, 
Without a record's care, 

Be, as the latest gaspings, 
That die upon the air.” 


Thus spake the aged minstrel, 
The heavens have heard on high; 
Who asketh for that castle, 
Sees where those ruins lie ; 
Where still one lofty column 
Points silent to the sky, 
And yet so frail “tis threatened 
By every night-wind’s sigh. 


Around no fragrant gardens, 
But all a dreary heath ; 
No tree to cast a shadow, 
No fount with rainbow wreath ; 
The monarch’s name, no poet, 
No hero books rehearse, 
Tis gone, and none shall know it,— 
Such was Tus Minstrew’s Curse. 


— 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
NINA. 
BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 

Wnuo wearices of contemplating the remarkable filial affection 
displayed by French women at the period of the Revolution ? 
Happiness, liberty, and even life, were willingly sacrificed for a 
loved mother or an honored father. How such a sentiment ex- 
alts the human character! How forcibly it speaks to us of the 
total forgetfulness of self! Undismayed, young girls courage- 
ously fronted the inexorable Tribunal, entreating with tears and 
supplications, the lives of parents, groaning in wretched prisons. 
This knowledge undoubtedly blunted the arrows of misfortune, 
and weakened the sense of calamity. It was not a morbid, fa- 
natical zeal that inspired those heroic women to deeds of sublime 
disinterestednese, but a whole-souled devotion to kindred, a never- 
dying attachment, which peril only strengthened, which danger 
never lessened. Through this fearful ordeal the feminine charac- 
ter preserved its grace, sweetness and dignity ; attributes, which, 
it has been said, seldom accompany courage. This is a mistake ; 
sympathy and gentleness are incentives to fortitude ; modesty and 
virtue are often its handmaids. 

Nina de Frois walked swiftly through one of the darkest and 
narrowest streets of Paris, at a late hour in the evening. A fine 
rain was falling, and a thick mist rendered objects almost invisi- 
ble, though here and there a lamp burned dimly. Reaching a 
small, low house, evidently occupied by poor people, she paused 
and knocked softly. A middle-aged female, dressed coarsely but 
tidily, opened the door. 

“ Ursula !” said the young girl, in a low voice. 

The woman looked earnestly at the figure before her. 

“Don’t you recognize me?” asked the speaker, loosening the 
large hood that covered her face, and throwing off the heavy 
cloak she wore. 

“ Mademoiselle Nina!” exclaimed the woman. 

“ Hush! good Ursula. We shall be overheard !” 

In silence the door was closed, locked, and both entered an in- 
ner room, faintly lighted by fire on the hearth. 

“Alone in the street at this hour! How dared you, madem- 
oiselle ?” pursued Ursula, hanging the wet cloak and hood beside 
the chimney. “I fear you have been imprudent. Did you not 
know that—” 

“I know that I have everything to fear, my friend,” interrupt- 
ed Nina; “ but I have courage to brave all. Storm and darkness 
are not the most fearful things that can overtake us.” 


” 


“ That is true; they are small evils. But what has happened ? 
Why are you here? You tremble; your checks are pale. You 
are ill.” 

“No, I am not ill, my friend; but I am unhappy—very un- 
happy, Ursula,” murmured the girl, affected by these kind words. 
“My mother is dead; I have no sisters ; and I have sought you. 
Advise me, assist me; my father is in danger !” 

“ He is not—” 

“No, Ursula; not yet, not yet!” answered Nina, while an in- 
voluntary shudder passed over her. “ But others die; why may 
not my father’ ©, my friend, help me to conceal my father, and 
God will bless you for the act!” 

“ Be calm! be calm! What I can, I shall do willingly. The 
Duke de Frois has been kind to me, and you are as dear to me as 
a child, mademoiselle.” 

“TI believe you! You are good; your heart is warm and gen- 
erous ; you can sympathize with my fears. Let me go for my 
father at once, that morning may not expose him to his enemies.” 

Nina spoke passionately ; heavy sobs agitated her bosom, and 
she closely pressed the hand of Ursula, who listened to her with 
glistening eyes. 

“ Not to-night, not to-night,” she said, firmly. “ You are ex- 
cited ; you will not be prudent and cautious, Your eyes are too 
brilliant ; your lips are as pallid as your cheeks ; constant anxiety 
has made you ill. Remain here until to-morrow; then we can 
arrange the matter.” 

“And you will save him ?” cried the impetuous Nina. 

“If I can, my child. But I am a poor woman; I can do but 
little.” 

The young girl arose, and drew on her hood and cloak. 

“You are not going !” said Ursula, in surprise. 


“ Yes, my friend. My father will miss me, and become alarm- 


ed. Do not fear; I shall do very well. I shall come again to- 
morrow.” 

Ursula pleaded the hour, the danger of such a lonely walk ; 
but the young girl was resolute. She passed out into the dark 
street, undaunted by the apprehensions of the matron, who, hav- 
ing for many years been an inmate of her father’s family, enter- 
tained for her a motherly affection. 

Nina de Frois walked boldly on. It was true the wind played 
mournful dirges round the corners, and the high buildings flung 
sombre shadows on the walk; but she was not afraid. She was 
not conscious of the surrounding obscurity ; the rain fell un- 
heeded ; the overcast sky, hung with murky clouds, awakened no 
feeling of apprehension. She was thinking of the safe retreat 
she had provided for her father ; picturing to herself the satisfac- 
tion she should take in conducting him thither. Ursula was 
faithful and devoted ; she would minister to his wants, soothe his 
fears, and advance his happiness as far as circumstances would 
permit. One thought of self never intruded on her reflections ; 
self abnegation was a prominent characteristic in her disposition. 
A calm reliance on a Power mightier than man’s, an unwavering 
belicf that tyrants would, ere long, be stopped in their career of 
blood, enabled her to hope that she should remain unmolested in 
a quict retreat. 

Nina quickened her pace, imagining that she heard footsteps. 
Was she followed? It must be, for the sounds grew more and 
more distinct, being, apparently, directly behind her. It is 
not wonderful that the young girl’s heart beat quicker, or that 
she drew her cloak more closely about her person. The danger 
—if any there were—was close at hand. The steps came nearer, 
nearer ; now they were beside her ; and she felt a hand laid lightly 
on her arm. 

“Nina!” said a voice. 

The young girl stood mute and motionless. 

“ Nina!” was again repeated, in a louder key. 

“ Claude!” she exclaimed, with that nameless thrill that per- 
vades the entire being at a sudden and pleasant recognition. Her 
lover, and not an enemy, walked at her side! He dared not speak 
before, lest his suspicions should prove incorrect, and be the unin- 
tentional means of terrifying an unprotected woman. But love 
is sharp sighted ; closer proximity revealed unmistakable signs of 
identity to his wondering eyes. Exclamations and hurried in- 
quiries followed. Nina explained her strange situation, and re- 
lated her plan. Though Claude trembled at the risk she had run 
by her midnight walk, he appreciated the sentiment that prompted 
it. A good daughter, he thought, would make a good wife. 


At a well chosen hour on the following evening, Nina and 
Claude attended the white-haired father to his place of refuge. 
Ursula had provided a small upper room for his use, and thither 
his attentive child conveyed books and other comforts, whenever 
she could do so without observation. An asylum for herself was 
soon procured, where her time was chiefly spent in reading, and 
writing to her lonely parent. She wrote hopefully and cheer- 
fully, avoiding any reference to the horrible scenes transpiring 
around her, lest she should add to his unhappiness. 

A few days subsequent to the duke’s removal, Claude found 
Nina in tears. He was filled with alarm. 

“IT weep,” she said, smiling, “but it is for joy—joy that my 
father is secured from the cruelty of wicked men! The dreadful 
words are spoken—the Duke de Frois is proscribed! But Ursula 
is a friend ; she will protect him with her life.” 

“You must fly!” Claude exclaimed. “ Every moment you 
remain in this place increases your peril !” 

“Flight will not lessen the danger. Nina de Frois is already 
proscribed!” The lover was overwhelmed with anguish at this 
terrible announcement. Nearly distracted with grief and anxiety, 
he besought her to fly with him at once. 

“What! leave my aged father ¢” 

“You can give him no more assistance. Ina retired portion 
of the city, under Ursula’s protection, he is comparatively safe, 
while you are momently exposed to arrest.” Seating herself by 
his side, her eyes glistening with tears, she said : 

“You are very dear to me, and, sometime, I hoped to be your 
wife. But my father is also dear. It is my duty to be near him. 
If I cannot assist him, I can share his danger, or die with him !” 

Claude expostulated, but Nina only promised to keep herself 
secluded as much as possible. She was too generous to compro- 
mise Ursula by her presence, though she found means to commu- 
nicate with her at long intervals; but she had not sounded the 
depths of Ursula’s charitable heart. She was poor. The days 
that filled prisons, and desolated so many homes, had cut off all 
her means of subsistence. For a period, by numerous devices, 
she kept above want, but at length she was wholly destitute. 
This was a calamity unforeseen by Nina, who was herself depend- 
ent on the bounty of others ; and now her father’s property was 
confiscated. 

Nina’s indomitable courage did not forsake her. Hearing that 
a General of the Republic was passing through the city, she 
hastened to his presence, and threw herself at his feet. 

“You see before you,” she said, ‘‘ one who pleads for an unfor- 
tunate father. Proscribed, with him, I have been enabled to pre- 
serve him from death, as well as myself. At this moment my 
unhappy parent suffers for want of bread! He will soon die if 
not succored! Ican do little now, save to throw myself upon 
your generosity. My life shall willingly be given in payment for 
the debt! I shall await death with pleasure !” 

Touched by her courage and devotion, the soldier at once 
granted her prayer. He not only relieved their necessities, and 
secretly moved both father and daughter to a place of greater se- 
curity, but procured the restoration of the duke’s confiscated 
property, after the reign of Robespierre was over. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


HILDA WILDER: 


—oR,— 
THE CONTOOCOOK TRAIL- 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Is not the red man’s wigwam home 

As dear to him as costly dome? 

Is not his loved one’s smile as bright 

As the proud white man’s worshipped light? 

Mrs. St. Leon Loud. 
Oruer rivers may be longer and broader—inay be consecrated 

by more hallowed recollections, or present more picturesque scen- 
ery,—but no stream unites so many objects of beauty, of inter- 
est, and of usefulness, as the glorious old Merrimac can proudly 
boast of. Springing into life among the Alps of America, it 
sweeps around through a lovely land, giving’life to cities’ whose 
creation eclipsed the work of fabulous magicians; nor did the 
dragoon’s teeth, sown by Cadmus, raise such countless battalions 
as people these industrial hives. Then, like, an exhausted, yet 
self-satisfied giant, it pours its crystal tide so quietly into the 
ocean, that a range of deposited sand-bars shuts out Old Neptune. 

The history of that portion of the Merrimac within New Hamp- 
shire is a romantic record, worthy of a place beside the biographies 
of those master minds born upon its banks. The Indian was 
to the first settlers what the Norman was to the Saxons, and it 
needed but another Sir Walter Scott to make the story of the 
savage, ‘ Pennacook,” equally interesting as that of the “ Scotch 
Highlander.” Reluctant was the doomed savage to leave his 
loved river! The region which it watered was his home—the 
home and the grave of his fathers,—and he clung to it with a 
convulsive grasp, as an infant clasps its mother in the hour of 
danger. Beneath the pristine glories of the forests on Kearsarge, 
he had roused the gaunt wolf from his lair, attacked the bear in 
his winter den, or, with war-bow bent, pursued the moose over 
the ice-crusted snow. He had speared salmon, by torch light, at 
Amoskeag Falls, and caught trout in that loveliest of lakes, 
Winnipiseogee. On the fertile “intervals” were the gardens 
where his squaws cultivated the ingredients of the luscious 
“succatush,” the dried pumpkin puddings, the roasted corn- 
cakcs, and the other delicacies of wigwam fare. There, too, were 
the hallowed groves where he sat at the council-fire, smoked the 
calumet of peace, mingled in the war dance, or bowed in hom: ge 
to the “ Great Spirit.” 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the Merrimac Indians 
fought long and well for their birth-inheritance, while the “ pale 
face’ pioneers were equally resolute in combating for the “ Ca- 
naan ” of their choice. Mercy was neither sought nor given, and 
there was many a bloody contest ere the grass grew on the war- 
paths. Oftentimes the husbandman, going forth to the peaceful 
labors of the field, was laid prostrate by an arrow from an unseen 
hand. The quiet of the Sabbath, the calm scene of domestic 
life—nay, the sleep of the cradle—were broken by the horrid 
sound of the war-whoop, that requiem of death and of destruc- 
tion. Frequently death itself was a happy boon, when compared 
with the lot of the captive, dragged from the enjoyments of civi- 
lized life into the wilderness. 

Such was the state of affairs in August, 1746, at the pleasant 
village of Rumford, now known as Concord, the capital of the 
State. Originally the home of the chief of the ‘“ Pennacooks,” 
the red men could not relinquish it without a final struggle, and 
on the opening of the war with France, in 1744, the few surviv- 
ing warriors of the tribe enlisted a large war party among the 
“ Abenaquis ” of Maine, for the recapture of their ancient head- 
quarters. Thanks to a friendly squaw, the good people of Rum- 
ford were advised of the intended attack long beforehand, so that 
they were enabled to instruct their representative at the Boston 
General Court, to solicit aid, while all capable of bearing arms 
were daily exercised by Capt. Eben Eastman. 

This was anything but agreeable to the goodman, Micajah 
Wilder, who had that spring moved up from Haverhill, in Massa- 
chusetts, and began to make a “clearing” on the ferry-plain, 
where he hoped to plant a crop of winter wheat before frost. A 
business man was Micajah, and he looked upon the train-band as 
a waste of time—nay, before he left Haverhill, he refused to let 
his daughter, Hilda, wed young Joshua Gorham, solely because 
the wooer was chosen ensign. As to the present apprehensions, 
he laughed at them, and expressed a hope that the General Court 
would refuse Ben. Rolfe any aid. ‘ There was no danger.” 

“But Minister Walker bebieves we shall be attacked, father,” 
said Hilda, one Saturday evening. 

“Nonsense, child,” was the reply. “ He only wants logs drawn 
there to make a stockade of, so that he will have a nice, dry wood- 
pile there next year. If I had my way, I would send these fel- 
lows here from Andover, home again, and tell them to go to plant- 
ing. It’s nonsense for us to be soldiering here ourselves, much 
less have the Andover train-band here. To-morrow, too, I s’pose 
we shall have Captain Ladd, and his Exeter men, here. Waste 
of time and of money for all, I say. Good night.” 

The irritated yeoman having finished his tirade, strode off to 
bed, leaving Hilda alone in the kitchen. This occupied the rear 
half of the house, where the roof came nearly to the ground, 
while the front section was two stories high. A huge chimney 
divided the front portion of the house into two rooms below, with 
corresponding chambers above; and in the kitchen there was a 
fireplace large enough to hold a load of wood. The windows 
were filled with small diamond panes of glass, set in lead; the 
furniture was of unpainted ash, or birch; and the dresser was 
resplendent with shining pewter ware. Everything looked as 


the entire charge of the household since her mother’s death- 
Girls were sensible in those days, and Hilda Wilder not only 
kept her father’s house, but managed a dairy of half a dozen 
cows, while her spinning-wheel and shuttle furnished their woolen 
apparel, with the snow white linen used on beds and table. Think 
not from this that Hilda was a blowsy, beet-cheeked virago. Her 
figure was slender, and although she was not strictly beautiful, 
the raven locks which clustered in curls around her expressive 
countenance, gave a charm to the sweet smile which ever lingered 
around the corners of her tiny mouth. She was well versed in 
the practical branches of education, could handle her needle with 
cunning dexterity, and her sweet voice could be distinctly heard 
in the church choir. 

Hilda, like most of the Rumford girls, was seriously alarmed 
at the prospect of an Indian assault. and when she retired to her 
chamber, she could but wish that Joshua Gorham was in the 
vicinity, to defend her in the hour of peril. All was still in the 
village, save the occasional barking of a watch-dog, and [lilda, 
seating herself at an open window, gazed upon the lovely scene. 

A light step was heard below, and looking out, the affrighted 
maiden saw an Indian warrior, painted and plumed for the fray. 
She started back, and at that moment the measured tread of the 
patrol was heard close at hand. When it drew near, she again 
ventured to look forth, but nothing animate was visible. Indeed, 
she almost persuaded herself that it was a creature of her own 
imagination that had disturbed her thoughts, although she slept 
but little that night. 

Sunday dawned, with-a pleasant, benignant smile. A grave 
silence reigned throughout the village, excepting at the stockades, 
whcre the garrisons were getting under arms. When the drums 
were beat, the men appeared on their parades, all wearing deer- 
skin small clothes, blue homespun coats, and steeple-crowned 
beaver hats—not exactly a uniform, but there was little variation 
in the style or the quality of their apparel. The captains wore 
cockades and lace trimmings, carrying long halberts, while small 
fusils were slung at their backs. After the roll-calls, guards were 
relieved, and then, marching by tap of drum, the three corps 
marched to the green before the meeting house, where they formed 
in line. By this time, most of the villagers, in their best array, 
were congregated as spectators, although scarce a word was ex- 
changed. Soon another drum was heard, and the Exeter train- 
band marched gallantly up, having found the roads too heavy to 
arrive the afternoon previous. With them came an English off- 
cer, sent by the governor to direct affairs, whose rank entitled 
him to a flag, and ths ensign who carried it (Hilda’s eyes soon 
discovered him) was Gorham. 

The truth was, that his affection for Hilda had but increased 
since she left Haverhill, and he had eagerly accepted a proffered 
post, where he could be near her in the hour of danger. He was 
a fine-looking young fellow, nor was it a wonder that Hilda loved 
him, for he was a universal favorite. No young man in the 
Hampshire settlements had half the number of friends as “ Josh 
Gorham,” each one ready to testify that the ensign was the best 
fellow, the best shot, the best hunter—in short, he was the beau- 
ideal of everything that was excellent. A glance exchanged be- 
tween the young lovers made their “ blood ebb and flow, and 
their cheeks change tempestuously.” Each felt that they loved 
well, if not wisely, and that the affection was reciprocated. 

When the military, after customary salutes, had filed into the 
church, and taken seats on the right and left of the pulpit, the 
congregation followed them. <A barn-like structure was this sa- 
cred edifice, with a capacity better suited to the prospective than 
to the present wants of the population of Rumford. There were 
a few square pews in the centre of the house, put up by especial 
vote of the town for a few aristocratic families, but most of the 
audience occupied seats on long benches—not as fancy led them, 
but exactly where the town’s committee had given them places. 
The pulpit, overshadowed by a huge “ sounding board,” towered 
over the “ deacon’s seat,” while in a corner sat the child terrifying 
“tything-man,” with his wand of office. 

The discourse of Parson Walker had been composed expressly 
for the occasion, and after exhorting his parishioners not to fear, 
he addressed the stranger-troops. Complimenting them for their 
gallant promptitude, he hoped that they would be equally prompt 
in enlisting into the army of Emmanuel. They were well-armed, 
yet each man should have the breastplate of righteousness, the 
helmet of salvation, the sword of the Spirit, and the shield of 
faith, that the evil adversary might be resisted. 

Truth compels us to state, that Ensign Gorham paid but little 
attention to this discourse; neither did Hilda Wilder, who sat 
blushing in the singer’s gallery—yet neither found it long. After 
the conclusion of the service, the troops were marched to the 
stockades, and the congregation separated for a brief intermission. 
Some of the singers went to the river, where the Exeter train- 
band was stationed, and Hilda joined them. But while crossing 
a small thicket on the edge of the interval, she loitered behind. 

Little dreamed she that an Indian, with stealthy tread, was ap- 
proaching her through the thick bushes, until darting upon her 
like a panther, he bore her off in his arms. She swooned, but 
her captor hastened away with his insensible victim, carrying her 
like a child, until he had gone several miles from Rumford. 
Leaving the Merrimac, he had followed a beaten trail which led 
him to the Contoocook, near the branch of which his fire still 
burned as he had left it in the morning. There was a temporary 
shelter of bark, beneath which, on a bed of dried leaves, he de- 
posited his burthen. Pale and haggard was that lovely face, 
which but. an hour before was radiant with health and smiles. 

When Hilda recovered consciousness, she saw the Indian sit- 
ting at her side, and a scream of horror escaped her lips. 


“Let not the Bright Star fear,” said the savage, in tolerable 
English. ‘I have known her long, yet she is unharmed. Let 
her smile again, and hasten with me to the valley of the Kenne- 
bec, where she can share my wigwam.” 

“ Your wigwam ?” exclaimed Hilda, vague apprehensions flit- 
ting Across her mind. 

“Yes, the War Eagle has a warm wigwam, and the bright Star 
can make it happy. Her skin is white, but the blood of her heart 
is red—the skin of the War Eagle is red, but the blood of his 
heart is red, also; let, then, these hearts be united.” 

“But the War Eagle knows me not,” replied Hilda, who saw 
that her only hope of escape lay in an appeal to the sympathies 
of her captor. 

“Nay. Often has he seen the Bright Star lower down on the 
great river, and last night he sought her home to tell his love.” 

“The War Eagle is brave. Let him choose a squaw from 
among the maidens of his tribe.’’ 

“The War Eagle can love but one,” said the chitf, moodily ; 
then, gazing earnestly at her as he spoke, he continued: “ But 
perchance another has stolen the love of the Bright Star?” 

Hilda did not reply; but the warm blood that mantled her 
cheek spoke cloquently enough. For a few moments the savage 
gazed at her in silence; then, springing madly to his feet, he 
exclaimed : 

“Fool that I was to expect love from one of a race before 
which my tribe has vanished like snow-flakes before the sunbeams 
of noon. No! no! Once the War Eagle had a soft heart, and 
could pity ; but the pale face has torn all softness from his heart. 
Let him not shrink, for the blood of the Bright Star must water 
the grave of his fathers—her scalp must adorn his belt! Then 
will the War Eagle seek the one she loves, and spill Ais blood !” 


Hilda felt that her hour had come, and offered up a silent prayer 
for her father and her lover. But ere the ruthless savage had 
seized her, the agony of death was past, for she had again become 
unconscious. Grasping her hair with his left hand, he had drawn 
his knife with the right, and was about to execute his bloody 
threat, when a flash startled him, followed by a bullet whizzing 
close to his head. A few seconds more, and Joshua Gorham 
rushed at him with a cry of defiance. Clenching each other with 
tiger-like ferocity and Herculean strength, the two young men 
fought like demons. Every muscle of their frames was distorted, 
and in the endeavor of each to mortally stab the other, they ap- 
proached the margin of the Contoocook. Just as they were about 
to fall from the bank, Gorham, by a desperate exertion, drove 
his knife up to the hilt in the broad chest of his opponent. Ut- 
tering a yell of despair, the savage loosened his hold, and fell 
into the water beneath, where he soon sank beneath the blood 
stained waves. 

Turning towards Hilda, the conqueror saw with horror that 
her cheek was cold, and her eyes closed. Raising her carefully, 
he bore her to the river just above, and there bathed her temples 
until consciousness was restored. Her eyes were again opened, 
but instead of the ferocious savage, she saw, with joy, the object 
of her affection. She was safe; and he had saved her! Not a 
word was spoken by either; yet each was happy. 

Just at that time a portion of the Andover train-band came up, 
with Hilda’s father. Her abduction had been witnessed by one 
of her companions, who lost no time in giving the alarm. Gor- 
ham, dropping the color without ceremony, hastened in pursuit, 
although, owing to the cunning precautions of the War Eagle, he 
was somewhat baftled in following the trail. The grief of Good- 
man Wilder, when he ascertained that his daughter had been car- 
ried off by an Indian, knew no bounds. Rushing through the 
street in the agony of despair, he encountered Capt. Eastman, 
and in the anguish of the moment, threw himself upon his knees, 
as he besought his aid to search for his Hilda—the only survivor 
of his beloved family. 

“I am glad to find that you think the train-bands useful at 
times,” replied the veteran, who had been considerably annoyed 
by the anti military doctrines of the now desolate parent. “ But 
with all my heart, 1 hope that we can find her. The Andover 
men have gone up the Contoocook, and I, with our own folks, 
am now going down the river.” 

“ Thanks ! thanks !” 

“Nay, it is but our duty. By the way, I should not wonder if 
Ensign Gorham brings you the first news, for he went off like 
med,” 

* Noble youth!” murmured the afflicted parent. “If he finds 
her, she shall be his.” 

A few moments afterwards, the woods rang with shouts of joy, 
and the whole population of Rumford (although the Sabbath sun 
was not fairly below the horizon) hastened to meet the restored 
captive ; for a swift-footed messenger had come in with the good 
news. Goodman Wilder found his daughter, pale and exhausted, 
lying upon a litter, formed of.branghes of grees, and clasped her 
to his heart ; then, turning towards Joshua Gorham, he said : 

“You preserved her from a fate worse than death. Take her, 
and may blessings attend you ” 

As might have been expected, Hilda was confined to her room 


. by severe indisposition, but soon recoyered sufficiently to receive 


daily visits from her lover. The Indians murdered a party of 
whites on the day after Gorham killed their chief; but his death 
dissipated all their projects, and peace again reigned around 
Rumford. It was not wondered at, however, by the full congre, 
gation which attended divine service, a fortnight after Hilda Wil- 
der’s abduction, that, after the benediction, the town clerk rose 
and announced in a loud tone : 

“ Notice is hereby given that marriage is intended between En- 
sign Joshua Gorham, of Haverhill, and Hilda Wilder, of Ram- 
ford.” And in due time they were married. 


—S—C“Ct;isSCSCSCiés “neat as wax,” and testified to the industry of Hilda, who had | 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


JOHN N. GENIN. 


Mr. Genin, an accurate likeness of whom we 
have procured to illustrate this page, is as well 
known as any man in New York city, and enjoys 
a reputation he has fairly earned. Commencing 
his career as a practical hatter, he has gone on 
enlarging his business, until he is now at the head 
of one of the most extensive establishments in 
the world. The secret of his business success 
may be told in a few words ; strict integrity and 
low prices. He has dealt fairly with the public 
and the public have dealt liberally with him. 
His old establishment, No. 214 Broadway, is too 
well known to require any comment at our hands. 
As one of the wonders of the metropolis, Genin’s 
immense hat store is visited by strangers from all 
parts of the world. Here is a vast assortment 
of head gear for gentlemen and ladies, boys and 
girls, and infants of a tender age, of every style, 
material and fashion. About three years since he 
opened his magnificent Ladies’ and Juvenile Ba- 
zaar, No. 513 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel. He 
had been frequently urged to undertake an enter- 
= of this kind, and did so when he became 
ully satisfied that the wants of the public justified 
it. This bazaar is fitted up in the most costly 
and luxurious style, comprising as many as fifteen 
distinct departments, where all articles of dress 
for boys and girls, and infants, ladies and gentle- 
men may be obtained. To this grand sumptuary 
warehouse a lady may» take her children and 
clothe them from head to’ foot, after the fashions 
of London and Paris for a less sum than would 
be required in the aggregate, if the purchases 
were made at separate stores. The admirable 
neatness, order and method of the establishment, 
for which the tact and ability of the proprietor 
must be credited, render the Bazaar peculiarly 
attractive. In its arrangement beauty and utilit 
are happily combined. Like all successful busi- 
ness men, Mr. Genin has been an extensive ad- 
vertiser. He has kept his name and his wares 
before the public in various ways, and has no 
reason to regret his liberal expenditures. A cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal, speaking of the 
Bazaar, says: “A man is employed at a large sal- 
ary to pace the floor near the main entrance and 
to guide all who come, to the department they 
desire. The Bazaar is divided into twelve parts ; 
each has a head, a series of clerks and its own 
books ; each is as distinct as if there was no other 
department in the store; each is perfect in its 
kind ; the lace department, for example, has a 
stock worth $30,000, and anything in that line can 
be had, from the lowest to the most costly article. 
One department is full of boys’ clothes, with boots, hats and 
linen ; one is for ladies’ shoes, all which are made in the building. 
One department is devoted to millinery ; the most costly Parisian 
and American hats can here be found, with the cheapest. Another 
department is devoted to dress making; the best talent in New 
York is employed ; a lady from the Fifth Avenue or a lady on a 
journey, may go out at ten in the morning, buy a dress of Stew- 
art, carry it to the Bazaar, have it made in the most fashionable 
style, get it promptly in the afternoon, and wear it at a party or 
at the opera in the evening. A perfect assortment of gentle- 


JOHN N. GENIN, OF NEW YORK. 


men’s furnishing goods is here kept, with hats, canes, umbrellas, 


| gloves, hosiery, fancy articles, jewelry and whips, as if each was 


the sole business of the proprietor. This whole establishment 
is independent of Mr. Genin’s hat store on Broadway. He has 
one of the most perfect establishments of the kind in New York; 
he employs nearly five hundred persons in all. He is a genuine 
business man. The present reforms in the city began with him. 
Broadway was so filthy that it could hardly be crossed ; the ¢ity 
government could do nothing; it was supposed to be beyond 
the art of man to turn up the pavement to human eye. 


Genin came to the rescue; he worked on his own 
account; he employed relays of sweepers who 
worked nights. ‘The pavements turned up, and 
the people wished to make Mr. Genin mayor. 
He was too shrewd for that; he knew that if he 
kept his store, his store would keep him. From 
that moment the people of New York, like Oliver 
Twist, have asked for more; and Mayor Wood 
demonstrates how easy reforms now go on. And 
the manner that Genin conducts his business, and 
his success, make him a model for young men.” 


FRENCH CEMETERY, NEW ORLEANS. 


The accompanying engraving is from a drawing 
made upon the spot, and may be relied upon as 
accurate. The French cemetery is one of the 
most noted receptacles of the dead in the country. 
The tombs, on account of the humidity of the 
soil, are placed above ground, and not beneath, as 
is the case in drier regions. The space is crowd- 
ed with tombs, and alas! they are but too fully 
occupied, since the scourge of the climate is un- 
sparing in its visitations. Some of the tombs are 
constructed with tiers of recesses, each of which 
is sealed up after receiving its silent inmate ; this 
is the case with that in the foreground. The mon- 
uments are in various styles of architecture, 
some of them being exceedingly ornate, while 
others are perfectly plain. 


» 


A SNAKE COMBAT. 


Combats between the rattle and black snakes 
are certain if they meet, and the black snake is 
with rare exceptions, the conqueror. Upon see- 
ing each other, these animals instantly assume 
their respective attitudes of defiance, and ~—s 
the great difference in their organization. he 
rattlesnake coils itself up, ready for attack or 
defence ; the black snake, being constrictor, moves 
about from side to side, and is in a constant state 
of activity—naturally exciting each other’s pas- 
sions. The rattlesnake finally settles down into 
a glowing exhibition of animosity, its fangs ex- 

osed, and its rattles in constant agitation. The 

lack snake, seemingly conscious that the mo- 
ment of strife has come, now commences cir- 
cling round its enemy, absolutely moving so swift- 
ly that it seems but a gleam of dull light; the 
rattlesnake attempts to follow the movement, 
but soon bécomes confused, and drops its head 
in despair; then it is that the black snake darts 
upon the back of the neck of its deadly foe, 
seizes it between its teeth, and springing up- 
ward, envelopes the rattlesnake in its folds. The struggle, though 
not long, is painful ; the two combatants roll over in the dust, and 
get entangled in the bushes; but every moment the black snake 
is tightening its hold on its adversary, until the rattlesnake gasps 
for breath, becomes helpless, and at length dies. For a while 
the black snake still retains its grasp ; you can perceive its strong 
muscles working with constant energy ; but finally, it cautiously 
uncoils itself, and quietly betakes to the water, where, recovering 
its energy, it dashes about a moment as if in exultation, and dis- 
appears from the scene.—Harpers’ Magazine. 
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. ART FOR THE PRESENT TIME. 

An editorial article in a recent number of that valuable art- 
journal “The Crayon,” quotes with approbation a declaration of 
the poet Lowell, “ The man who dwells in the past is a dead man ; 
he who dwells in the future, a man yet unborn; he who lives 
in the present, is the only one who has a genuine existence,” and 
then applies the remark to art with great force and plausibility. 
It is unquestionably true that if they would benefit the age, artists 
must reflect its spirit, must embody current ideas, and paint ex- 
isting scenes and events. The “great masters” so often quoted, 
so exclusively worshipped sometimes, were thus true to the age 
in which they lived. Greek art reproduced ideal images of Greek 
gods and goddesses—Roman art gave to the world Roman gladi- 
ators, Roman gods and Roman heroes—the painters of the revival 
of arts and letters, if they reverted to antiquity for subjects, did 
so, because in their time, every one was studying antiquity, re- 
storing its remains, and all were thoroughly imbued with classic- 
ality. But where did the Dutch painters choose the subjects for 
their highly prized works ? from roadside inns, from village fes- 
tivals, rustic weddings, burgomasters’ gardens and farmers’ cattle- 
yards. We do not point to the Dutch painters as examples—but 
it cannot be denied that at least they formed a school of art, and 
made aname. The works of antiquity which have come down 
to us, derive a great share of their value from the fact that they 
were true to the time in which they lived. 

THE PICTORIAL, 

Four more numbers will complete the eighth volume of our 
illustrated paper, and those whose subscription expires at that 
time will bear in mind the necessity of renewing their subscrip- 
tions at once, in order to secure the work complete. We shall be 
prepared to bind up the numbers of the past volume as fast as 
brought in to us, and return the volume, elegantly and perfectly 
bound in full gilt, in one week, at the regular charge, as hereto- 
fore, of one dollar, supplying an illumined title-page and complete 
index. 

We would suggest to our readers to turn over the back num- 
bers of the present volume, and observe whether we have not fully 
kept our promise of improvement and liberality. The present is 
universally acknowledged, by all parties, to be far the most valu- 
able volume of the paper yet published. The paper is finer, the 
illustrations more elegant and expensive, and the reading matter 
by the best of American writers. The readers of the Pictorial 
have learned to understand that we make no backward movement, 
but that the paper is constantly improving with the facilities 
afforded by art and machinery, as they are better and more fully 
developed. 
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MELANcHoLy.—As an illustration of the transitoriness of fame, 
it is mentioned that Messrs. Poole and Baker are already forgotten 
in New York. 


~~<> » 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. Locusts have appeared in Georgia. Some sort of insect 
always turns up to amuse the farmers. 
++. The Post-Office Department is prosecuting express agents 
for carrying letters contrary to law. 
.++. An Irish gentleman wishing to go to a funeral in Dor- 
chester, rode out in the hearse—a dismal conveyance. 
..+. Ex-President Fillmore is by this time in Europe. He is 
just the man to profit by foreign travel. 
..+» Col. J. Durell Green, of Cambridge, has invented a 
breech-loading carbine, with which he has made some good hits. 
+++ The wild horse at Truro will be shot by the farmers, if he 
continues to injure their rye. 
-++. The severe cold of last winter did kill nearly all the peach 
blossoms at the north. 
-»+. Miss Elise Hensler, on her return from Italy, will make 
her first appearance in this, her native city. 
..+. Mdlle, de la Grange, Niblo’s new prima donna, has been 
immensely successful at New York. 
..+. George Thompson, the noted English anti-slavery man, 
is now editing a paper at London, called the Empire. 
..+. The bill for abolishing our present militia system has 
been lost in the legislature. 
..++ The Boston Light Artillery, Major Cobb, will celebrate 
the 17th of June by a parade. It is a fine company. 
'.... The wife of Mr. George Pauncefort, the popular actor of 
the Boston, is coming to this country to perform. 
-.++ The New York City Guard will pay us a visit in a few 
weeks as guests of the New England Guards. 
..++ Hon. Edward Everett will deliver the 4th of July oration 
at Dorchester, his native place. 
-.++ They use 100 pounds of butter daily at the New York 
hotel—fifty dollars, if it’s Alderney. 
..+» Mayor Wood rewards faithful policemen with silver med- 
als purchased with his own money. 
..+» The Five Points Mission in New York is successful. 
The Four Points Mission in. Europe failed. 
...+ The oldest postmaster in the Union is at Jonestown, Pa. 
He is 82 years old, and seen 53 years’ service. 
Paris, says a letter writer, devotes six days to. business, 
and the seventh to—the Father of Evil. 


OCCUPATION. 

While we are all of us engaged in the pursuit of happiness, 
as one object of life, few persons, comparatively speaking, seem 
to be aware that occupation and happiness are synonymous 
terms. Most people, secretly if not avowedly, place the summum 
bonum where a distinguished French philosopher did, in total idle- 
ness. A tradesman will work like a galley slave for two-thirds 
of his life, that he may pass the remaining third in idleness. But 
alas! that idleness does not bring the happiness he fondly antic- 
ipates. Happiness is a wayside flower, to be gathered as we 
trudge along the dusty, toilsome path that all must travel. It 
will not bear especial culture. It is like the hemlock—one of the 
most graceful of our trees, which flourishes where the hand of 
nature placed it, but which cannot be made to obey our will and 
grace whatever spot we seek to transfer it to. 

A tradesman who has devoted the whole of the better portion 
of his life to the making of money wherewith to enjoy his otium 
cum dignitate at its close, is a person very much to be pitied. 
His entire devotion to business—we suppose the case of a man 
who has allowed himself no leisure for mental eulture—has un- 
fitted him for the enjoyment of the masses of time that he finds 
at his disposal. He is too old to acquire tastes for new pur- 
suits, and the occupation he has left suddenly acquires a charm 
in his eyes, though perhaps for years he has considered it distaste- 
ful. Behold him lingering around his old shop—where, alas! he 
is now only an interloper. He will dawdle into it fifty times a 
day, making small purchases, and watching with arid eyes the 
course of trade. When he hears his successor talk of slaving for 
a term of years that he may lay on his oars for another period, 
he shakes his head sorrowfully, tells his interlocutor that he does 
not know when he is well off, and bids him “ stick to the shop.” 

The theory of happiness as based on idleness is decidedly a 
fallacy. The retired colonel of cavalry who used to make his 
servant wake him every morning at five o’clock, for the sake of 
saying: “‘ You scoundrel—lI’ve left the service, and can sleep as 
long as I please,” was, we will venture to say, far happier when 
he had to turn out for morning parade, than as a lounger on half 
pay, with no occupation to fill up his days. 

We must admit that men may accustom themselves to a sort 
of vegetative happiness, if they are content to stifle the ever 
soaring aspirations of their higher natures—but then it will be 
only the felicity of animals, and dependent on uninterrupted 
physical health and vigor. A French nobleman, who turned his 
attention to engraving, illustrated the misery of being unoccupied 
by the motive he assigned for his employment: “I practise en- 
graving to avoid hanging myself.” 

“ Labor,” says Voltaire, “removes from us three great evils— 
vice, want and weariness.” The higher you ascend in the social 
scale, the more irksome will be found the absence of occupation. 
Kings are proverbially an unhappy set of beings—for very few of 
themselves manage public affairs personally—that is left to min- 
isters; and this want of occupation is the reason why so many of 
them have turned out very reprehensible characters. Dr. Watts 
was right when he declared : 

7 “Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 

The most amiable monarchs have been those who filled ap their 
time by some voluntary pursuit. Poor Louis X VI. amused him- 
self as an amateur locksmith—and Maria Antoinette and her 
ladies figured as dairy maids at the little sham chalet at Ver- 
sailles, tended cows, made cheese and butter, and solid milk to 
admiring courtiers. We cannot too strongly impress upon the 
rising generation—a generation guiltless of early rising, we sus- 
pect—that the happiest men who have ever lived are those whose 
lives have been the busiest. 


Sream.—The Ericsson steamer works well now that she is 
fitted with ordinary machinery. Poor Ericsson is said to be poor 
indeed—poor in purse and poor in spirit ; he has expended every 
dollar he could obtain in the cause of science, and is now a ruined 
man. Weare sorry tosee here and there a paper taunting him with 
his failure. A very different tone was observable when he stood 
on the verge of success. The man who stakes his all on an inven- 
tion that is to benefit the age, deserves unqualified pity if he lose ; 
he must not be classed with those who squander their fortunes on 
their own enjoyments. Yet the impoverished inventor is apt to 
be received with shrugs of the shoulder and significant taps of the 
forehead ; while the pauper roué is “an extravagant dog—fast— 
fast—but a glorious good fellow.” 


Prixntine.—A correspondent of the Scientific American, speak- 
ing of the difficulty of manufacturing white paper from lack of 
material, proposes substituting black for newspapers, and printing 
with white ink. The idea is excellent ; minion would be very 
legible on a black surface, particularly if the paper was rather 
coarse and spongy. Every one knows how very legible white out- 
line maps are. ‘The genius who writes thus hails from California. 


Restitution.—A retired merchant of Alexandria, Va., lately 
received a letter from Boston, without signature, or nothing to 
show its source, with a thousand dollar note of the Globe Bank at 
Boston, the sender saying he owed the money, and took that 
opportunity of returning it to the person to whom it belonged. 


Earty.—Three weeks ago they mowed the grass in the Park, 
New York, when it was about an inch and a quarter high. It was 
a fair average crop, and yielded about six pints. 

Decertion.—We are never deceived: we only deceive our- 
selves—that is, judge falsely. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 

The large, elaborate and costly engraving on the last page, ex- 
ecuted for our paper, presents an accurate view of the, flourishing 
city of Utica, the seat of justice of Oneida county, New York. 
It is situated on the south bank of the Mohawk, about ninety- 
three miles west by north from Albany, and contains pretty near- 
ly 20,000 inhabitants. Here stood—in the Old French War—a 
mud redoubt called Fort Schuyler, and from this humble origin 
sprang the thriving city before us. Its present name was adopted 
in 1798, when it was incorporated as a village. In the year 1800, 
the location of the Seneca turnpike, which crossed the river at 
this point, gave an impulse to the settlement and rendered it an 
important depot and place of trade. In 1817, it received a sepa- 
rate charter, having previously formed a part of Whitestown. 
Its city charter dates from 1832. The ground upon which Utica 
stands is admirably adapted for building purposes, rising grad- 
ually from the Mohawk until it attains a considerable elevation. 
The city is well built and has a peculiar air of thrift and neat- 
ness which never fails to impress the visitor. The ‘streets are 
broad and well paved, and lined with elegant dwelling houses 
and stores. Though not always crossing each other at right 
angles, they have none of the tortuous windings noticeable in 
some of our older cities. Among the public buildings, we may 
notice the Exchange, the Museum, Orphan Asylums, Protestant 
and Catholic, a large number of churches and a spacious Court- 
house. About a mile west of the city stands a group of fine 
buildings, to which is attached a large tract of farming land. 
This is the New York State Lunatic Asylum, and is a noble 
monument of beneficence and liberality. The asylum will accom- 
modate more than five hundred patients. We were unable in our 
view to represent one feature of the city, which is somewhat pecu- 
liar. This is the passage through it of the Erie Canal, which is 
here seventy feet wide, and is crossed by a large number of ele- 
gant and substantial bridges. The great Western Railroad pours 
a tide of travel and business through the place. No American 
tourist should fail to visit this flourishing city. 


War 1n Evrore.—Croakers are beginning to talk about the 
pecuniary pressure that a continuance of the war in Europe will 
produce in this country. Our debts to France and England will 
have to be paid in specie, and in spite of the impulse to business, 
given by a demand for breadstuffs, at first, we shall finally find 
ourselves squeezing through the little end of the horn. But we 
shall come out of it. 


Prize Orrers.—Mr. Barney Williams offers three prizes to 
dramatic authors—the first, $150 for a farce; the second, $300 
for a comedy or drama in three acts ; the third, $500 for a comedy 
in five acts. The best parts in each must be an Irishman and a 
Yankee girl. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, William C. Otis, Esq., of New York, to 
Miss Margaret Sigourney; by Rev. Mr. Wescott, Mr. L. Clark Dye to Miss Sa- 
rah T. Boerem; by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. William L. Thurby, of Charles- 
town, to Mrs. Martha J. Bates; by Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. William A. Gragg 
to Mrs. Sarah M. Ross; by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Charles H. Murdock, of 
Palmer, to Miss Mary 8. Stebbens; by Rev. Mr. Dawes, Mr. Pliny P. Smith to 
Miss Mary L. Devan, both of Dorchester —At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, 
Mr. Elijah Howard, of East Bridgewater, to Miss Anna M. J. Trask —At Cam- 
bridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. John W. Hyde, of Cambridge, to Miss 
Maria W. Gould, of Boston.—At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Dean. Mr. Andrew Tur- 
ner to Miss Rebecca Merrill.—At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. William W. 
Wilson to Miss Deborah W. Frost —At Dudley. Rev. Henry Pratt to Miss Eliz- 
abeth Kingsbury.—At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Matthias Stegmier 
to Miss Catherine Thies.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. William 
Feltham to Miss Mary Ann Thompson, both of Salisbury.—At Southbridge, by 
Kev. Mr. Powers, Mr. Charles 8. Edmonds to Miss Sarah A. Nash.—At Wor- 
cester, by Rev. Mr. Wayland, J. Atwood Smith, Esq , of Manchester, N. H., 
to Miss Emily Manahan, of New London.—At Fryeburg, Me., Rev. Albert B. 
Prof. Shepard, Mr. 


Barnard to Miss Sarah J. Osgood.—At Bangor. Me., by 
Philip Lord, of Boston, to Mrs. Mary Ann Morrison. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Emma E. Howe, of East Lempster, N.H., 18; Mr. A. J. 
Town, of Fitchburg, 66; Miss Sarah Elizabeth Marshall, 18; Mrs. Elizabeth B., 
wife of Mr. Bela Cushing. 64; Miss Harriet B. Hatch, 20; Mrs. Catherine D. 
Cole, 74; Miss Luran A. Fletcher, 16; Miss Jane 8. Jones, 25.—At Koxbury, 
Mrs. Margaret Smith, 55.—At Charlestown, Mr. Horatio R. N. Davis, 36.—At 
Cambridgeport, Widow Ruth Homer. 78.—At Cambridge, Mrs. Fanny Cox, 90. 
—At Dorchester, Mr. Levi Bradshaw, 62.— At Watertown. Capt. John A. Web- 
ber, U.S. A., 55 —At Somerville, Widow Lucy Ann Bugbee, 37.—At Newton, 
Rev. Lyman Cutler, Pastor of the Eliot Church, 28.—At Quiney, Miss Harriet 
E. Hinckly, 17.—At Salem, Widow Merey Upton, 59; Mrs. Ellen H. Reed. 30. 
—At Marblehead, Mr. John Chinn, 72.—At Essex, Mr. Jonathan Story.—At 
Gloucester, Mr. Joseph Trask, 19.—At Newburyport, Mr. Enoch Merrill, 71.— 
At Winchester, Joshua Lane, Esq., of Hampton, N. H., 82.—At Scituate. Mr. 
Henry D. Torrey, 39.—At Conway. Dea. Christopher Arms, 77.—At Taunton, 
Mrs. Lydia Stacy, 73; Mrs. Lurana Burt, 45 —1t East Bridgewater, Hector 
Orr, M. D., 86.—At North Bridgewater, Mr. Elizabeth L. Wentworth, 39.— At 
Worcester, Mrs. Sarah T. Bancroft, 26.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Amey Ann, 
wife of Mr. Benjamin F. Hathaway, 25.—At Fairhaven. Mr. Jabez Shearman, 
81; Widow Patience Spooner, 94.—At Springfield, Mr. Edwin E Chapin, 29.— 
At Portiand, Me., Mr. Luther Flood, 63. 
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This paper presents, in the most elegant and available form, a weekly litera- 
ry melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
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try. Its contain views of every populous city In the known world, of 
ali buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal 
ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 
portraits 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Dr. John Schenandoah O’Brien, a half-breed of the Oneida 
tribe of Indians, 103 years of age, lectured at Auburn recently. 
The Advertiser says he is the only remaining soldier of Gen. 
Sullivan’s army, which penetrated the wilderness as far as Mount 
Morris, in Genesee county, in 1775, fighting the Indians. —— A 
geological survey of Canada now in progress is said to show that 
the Provinces are richer in most minerals, except coal, than even 
the United States. A large number of extensive mills have 
been put in operation in the Minnesota pineries this season. The 
last St. Paul Times gives an account of one which cost $120,000. 
It uses 30 saws, besides shingle, lath and clapboard machines, and 
employs 180 men, 50 yoke of oxen, and 17 span of horses in the 
pineries. Capt. G. K. Mier, one of the celebrated Mier pris- 
oners, who saved his life by drawing a white bean, was lately 
killed in Texas by a man named Yarrington. —— In Cincinnati, 
recently, as several workmen were engaged in rolling a salaman- 
der safe into a banking house, the flag stones of the pavement 
gave way, precipitating the safe and men into the vault under the 
sidewalk. Two of the men were killed on the spot, and others 
badly injured. The new fog-bell at New York weighs 1400 
pounds, is struck by two hammers, and will probably be heard at 
a distance of two miles. It is stated that in Polk county, 
Ga., there is such a scarcity of provisions that many of the fami- 
lies in the neighborhood are almost starving. The same is the 
case in Floyd county, where a public meeting has been called to 
adopt measures of relief. The partial failures of grain crops for 
a year or two, the increase of the prices of provisions, and the 
stoppage of many grist mills are noted among the causes of this 
distress. The Northampton Courier says an effort is being 
made in that place to construct a small steamboat, at a cost of 
about $800, shares to be $5 each, to run on the Connecticut river 
for the benefit of pleasure parties. Dr. Bishop, forinerly Pres- 
ident of Miami University, and lately Professor of History and 
Political Economy in Farmers’ College, College Hill, Ohio, dicd 
on the 30th April, aged seventy-nine years. 


He was a very ami- 
able and learned man, and one of the most eminent instructors in 
the West. The Manchester mills have all reduced the time 
for labor to eleven hours a day. The attempt to increase it was, 
therefore, a failure. To clean wall-paper, take about two 
quarts of wheat bran, tie it in a bundle of coarse flannel, and rub 
it over the paper. It will cleanse the whole paper of all descrip- 
tions of dirt ani spots better than any other means that can be 
used. Some use bread, but dry bran is better. Many inhab- 
itants of Washington county, Kentucky, are suffering for want of 
food, and a public meeting has been holden for the purpose of 
assisting them. —— Michael L. Sullivan, an Illinois farmer, it is 
said, has planted 10,000 acres of land in corn. He was formerly 
one of the largest farmers in the State of Ohio for many years, 
and, according to a cotemporary, he could ride in a direct course 
fifteen miles through his own corn fields. The Rockland 
House, at Nantasket Beach, with about fifteen acres of land 
around it, was sold at auction for $10,900.—— A man died re- 
cently in Missouri, forbidding any administration of his estate. 
The administration being highly necessary, his son executed it, 
and afterwards thought he had performed an impious act. This 
idea got possession of his mind so entirely that he became dis- 
tracted and shot himself. The Galt (Canada) Reporter says 
the fall sown wheat fields are looking out green and uninjured 
from the snows, and the earth is in fine condition for the spring 
crops. The Baltimore papers announce the death of Col. B. 
U. Campbell, a gentleman much esteemed in that city. Col. 
Campbell was a member of the Baltimore branch of the firm of 
Brown, Brothers & Co., London. He was aged sixty years, and 
was a native of Baltimore. 


Paper MaxirG.—Forty years ago, three men, by handiwork, 
could scarcely manufacture 4900 small sheets of paper in a day, 
while now, by the use of machinery, they can produce 60,000 in 
the same time. It has been calculated that if the paper produced 
yearly by six machines could be put together, the shect would 
encircle the world. In France, only 70,000 tons are produced 
yearly, of which one-seventh is for exportation. In Britain, 
66,000 tons are produced, while the amount produced in the Uni- 
ted States is nearly as great as in France and England together. 

+ + 


Tavtoc —The Newburyport Herald relates a curious fact con- 
cerning this delicious fish. They were unknown in Massachu- 
setts Bay till 1790, when a fisherman took a load from Narragan- 
sett to Boston to sell. Not having been seen in the market be- 
fore, he could get nothing for them, and accordingly liberated 
them from the well of the boat near South Boston bridge, and 
since then our coasts have been well stocked with them. 


Hovy We ts.—lIt was the custom during the middle ages to 
dedicate wells to saints. This is evidently of Roman origin— 
for Seneca remarks: “ Where a spring rises or a river flows, 
there we should build altars and offer sacrifices.” 


» 


SmaLt.—The Herald tells of a laboring man who, at the peril 
of his life, stopped a runaway horse, in this city, and who after 
riding a mile or two, and spending half an hour to hunt up the 
owner, was presented with six cents for his trouble. 
Avsaxy Berr.—A sturgeon was caught in the Hudson River, 


off Teller’s Point, recently, weighing three hundred and fifty 
pounds. 


» 


Narrow Virws.—Millers think that wheat grows only to keep 
their mills running. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Coal sells in New York at $6 per ton, and potatoes at 75 cents 
per bushel. 


About 4000 emigrants arrived at New York from Europe one 
day last month. 


According to a statement of the Treasurer of Pennsylvania, 
the total defalcations by public officers of the State are estimated 
at $469,233. 

The late Robert Rantoul, jr., in 1827, established the first Ly- 
ceum in the United States, in Beverly; and it has continued an 
annual course of lectures ever since. : 

Two agents of the English government, who have been endeav- 
oring to enlist recruits in New Orleans, for the army in the Cri- 
mea, were arrested in that city recently. 


More than 500 Mormons arrived at Philadelphia from Liver- 
pool one day lately, and 424 reached the same port a few days 
previous, all bound direct for the Great Salt Lake City. . 

In the Canadian Parliament the Maine Liquor bill was recently 
killed for the session by the ruling of the speaker, upon a point 
relative to its origin, his decision being sustained by a majority 
of four. 

Spring water has at last been reached by the artesian well at 
New Orleans, at a depth of 345 feet. The present flow is small, 
and only important as indicating that a better supply may be 
found below. 

Twenty-six hands employed in a gold mine in Columbia county, 
Ga., recently procured, in nine working days, $1656 worth of 
gold from surface ore, some of which had been thrown aside for 
fifteen years. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman says that corn 
planted in ground ploughed only four inches deep, yielded 75 
bushels to the acre, while that planted in ground ploughed eight 
inches deep yielded but 50 bushels. 

Cuttings of the prune, received from France, have been dis- 
tributed by the department at Washington to Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and other northern latitudes, to be engrafted on 
the plum tree. 

A proposition is on foot to consolidate the city of Pittsburg 
and her neighbors, Alleghany, Manchester, Duquesne, Lawrence- 
ville, Minersville, Birmingham, etc. The consolidated city would 
have a population of about 200,000 souls. 

In the Pennsylvania State Senate, recently, the bill for the 
sale of the Main Line was passed finally. It fixes the price at 
$8,000,000 to any other purchaser than the Pennsylvania Rail- 
ruad Company, which must pay $9,000,000 for it. 


The Norfolk (Va.) Beacon says that 150,000 herring and shad 
were taken on the 24th of April, in Albemarle Sound, Va. The 
weight was so great that four hauls with a syall seine had to be 
made before the large seine could be hauled ashore. 


Four of the fire companies of Detroit recently disbanded and 
surrendered their engines to the city, because an ordinance had 
been passed prohibiting the running of engines on the sidewalk, 
during business hours, in the paved part of the city. 

Some notice is excited in England by a report that an Ameri- 
can squadron is to make a demonstration against Cuba. It is 
admitted that a war between the United States and Spain would 
greatly complicate present European politics. 

The revenue cutters, under new regulations from the Treasury 
Department, are hereafter to continue on the same stations, and 
promotions are to be made only according to the vacancies in the 
vessefs to which the officers may be attached. 

The Lake Superior country is rich in. minerals and lumber. 
The population is rapidly increasing, and the facilities of trans- 
portation are now so complete that large accessions will undoubt- 
edly be made to the inhabitants, especially in the mineral region. 


The Chicago Times says every house in that city is full, and 
“rents are beyond precedent in any city on the globe. Landlords 
have raised their rates twenty five, fifty, seventy-five, and in many 
instauces one hundred per cent., since the first of May last.” 

Dr. Hooker, of New Haven, Conn., with several assistants, 
took up the subclavian artery in the arm of a lad wounded by a 
gunshot on Fast day, and he is likely to recover. This is only 
the second time the operation has been performed in Connecticut. 

Within the first ten days of navigation to the port of St. Paul, 
the number of emigrants to Minnesota Territory for permanent 
residence exceeded eight thousand. The mayor of St. Paol, on 
the 26th of April, had at his dinner asparagus and green peas, 
raised in the Territory. 

The coal shipped from Port Richmond, goes to one hundred 
and fifty four different ports. New York receives 134,000 tons ; 
Boston 56,000; San Francisco, 1200; Portsmouth, N. H., 1650. 
It is shipped to every accessible port upon the Atlantic coast, be- 
sides some upon the Pacific. 

The city of Louisville, Ky., is now enjoying the luxury of hav- 
ing two officiating mayors. The message of one (Barbee) was 
read, and ordered to be spread upon the minutes of the city coun- 
cil, while that of the other (Mayor Speed) was laid upon the 
table, by a vote of 5 to 3. 

A sheep shearing festival and plowing match is to take place 
at Ann Harbor, Mich., on the 6th and 7th of this month. The 
object of the sheep shearing is to obtain some information as to 
the relative value of the Spanish, French and Saxony wool, about 
which there is so much dispute in that section. 


The largest and finest diamond which has as yet been found in 
Brazil has recently been imported into Paris, and has received the 
name of the “ Star of the South.” In its rough state it weighs 
807.02 grains, or 254 12 carats. When cut it will be reduced to 
about 127 carats, and will therefore excced the Koh-i-noor in size. 

President Hitchcock and wife, of Amherst, in coming out of 
the American hotel in that place, in the evening, a short time 
since, walked off a platform, and fell some eight or ten feet to the 
ground. Mrs. H. had two ribs fractured, her head badly hurt, 
and her person otherwise seriously bruised. Her husband was 
also much injured, but had no bones broken. 

The agricultural branch of the patent office has taken measures 
to procure seeds of the Bun-ya-bun-ya, a tree of the fir tribe, 
growing in Australia, where it flourishes in a region of not much 
greater area than thirty miles square. It bears a cone nearly two 
feet in diameter filled with seed the size of an olive, and of flavor 
more rich and delicate than that of the pineapple. 


As a singing master was on his way to fulfil an engagement in 
a town in the Connecticut valley, a few days ago, he unfortunately 
happened to sneeze as he was passing a bridge over a deep ditch, 


throwing the false teeth from his mouth into water from ten to 
fifteen feet deep. The result was that the engagement had to be 
postponed, for the master could not sing with an empty mouth. 


Foreign Items. 


A chestnut-tree, planted eighty years since by Buffon, in the 
Jardin des Plantes, feil, lately, from old age. 


An autograph letter of George Washington was recently sold at 
auction, in London, for fifty pounds sterling. 


The policy of the Czar Alexander is spoken of by the London 
Times as a new and more audacious policy, and is so regarded 
throughout Europe. 


A boy in one of the London ragged schools having shown a 

great taste for acquiring languages, has been sent out as an inter- 

reter to Balaklava, and frequently has the honor of dining with 
ord Raglan. 


George Sand (Mad. Dudevant) is the great-granddaughter of 
the celebrated Marshal Saxe, who was himself one of the three 
hundred and sixty-two natural children of Frederick August, king 
of Saxony and Poland. 

Berlin correspondence says it hardly admits of doubt that an 
approximation of views has recently taken 1 between the 
Austrian and the Prussian governments, which bodes no good to 
the cause of the Western powers. 

The marchioness of Ely was selected by the queen to be 
lady in waiting to the empress of the French during her stay in 
England. Lord Alfred Paget was also selected to be lord-in- 
waiting to the emperor, whom, a few years ago, he would scarcely 
have acknowledged as an acquaintance. 

The emperor of Russia has a monopoly of the liquor traffic 
throughout his dominions, just such as this State has conferred 
upon town corporations. His Majesty realizes a round sum from 
this exclusive control of the liquor trade. In 1847, Nicholas de- 
rived $50,000,000 trom the brandy monopoly alone. 

One of the English aristocracy, Mr. Villiers, recently absquatu- 
lated, leaving “debts of honor,” and other little bills, to the tune 
of £100,000. It has been discovered that he has been paying at 
the rate of sixty to eighty per cent. per annum for money, and it is 
said that such rates are not uncommonly paid by the aristocracy. 


Sands of Gold. 


... Impatience waiteth on true sorrow.—Shakspeare. 

.... Is it not ridiculous that ridicule kills more than contempt ? 
—Deluzy. 

.... By the very constitution of our nature, moral evil is its 
own curse.— Chalmers. 

.... All impediments in fancy’s course are motives of more 
fancy. —Shakspeare. 

.... Superstition is but the fear of belief; religion is the con- 
fidence.—Lady Blessington. 

.... Thou askest me, what is hope? It is a leading and flat- 
tering star of mankind, which is obscured and disappears with the 
last beating of thy heart.—Aoz/ay. 

.... There is this of good in real evils—they deliver us, while 
nx last, from the petty despotism of all that were imaginary.— 
Colton. 


.... With time everything vanishes and decays, except the 
virtue of the true, which will stand like a rock, and guard them 
unharmed forever.—Aozlay. 

.... No man is the wiser for his learning: it may administer 
matter to work in, or objects to work upon, but wit and wisdom 
are born with a man.—Se/den. 

...+ The science of legislation is like that of medicine in one 
respect; that it is far more easy to point out what will do harm, 
than what will do good.— Colton. 

.... Whosoever is afraid of submitting any question, civil or 
religious, to the test of free discussion, is more in love with his 
own opinion than with truth.—Bishop Watson. 

.... He who excels in his art so as to carry it to the utmost 
height of perfection of which it is capable, may be said in some 
measure to g> beyond it; his transcendent productions admit of 
no appellations.—La Bruyere. 

.... First we hear of nature, and the imitation thereof; then 
we suppose a beautiful nature. We must choose—but still the 
best. But how to recognize it?—according to what standard 
shall we choose ?—and where is the standard then ?—is not it also 
in nature '—Goethe. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a quack like a locomotive ? 
without puffing. 

“Sure, an’ it wasn’t poverty that drove me from the ould coun- 
thry,” said Michael the other day, “for my father had twinty-one 
yoke of oxen and a cow, and they gave milk the year round.” 

«Jane, give the baby some laudanum, and put it to sleep, and 
bring me my parasol. I am going to a meeting for the meliora- 
tion of the condition of the human race.” 


“Didn’t you guarantee, sir, that the horse wouldn’t shy before 
the fire of an enemy ?”—‘‘ No more, he wont. ’Tisn’t till after 
the fire that he shies.” 

Two physicians, of the names of Mead and Woodward, fought 
in England, and the latter slipping, his opponent exclaimed, 
“ Take your life.” To which the prostrate Galen replied, “ Any- 
thing but your physic.” 

A countryman, wishing to sympathize with his neighbor for the 
loss of his wife, said, “I am sorry your r woman has gone to 
heaven.’’—‘‘ Thank you,” replied the other, “ may it be long be- 
fore you go there.” : 

“Bob, have you settled that affair with Simpkins, yet ?”’— 
“Yes; he kicked me off the stoop last week, and since that he 
has stopped bothering me.” Bob’s ideas of “ bothering ”’ are cer- 
tainly original. 

To make Curling Fluid for the Hair—Melt a piece of rosin in a 
quantity of beeswax, and stir it with something; put in some 
scent and apply it to the hair hot. Curl before it cools. This is 
a very excellent recipe, for the curl will be a very permanent one. 

A New York Councilman was heard the other day gettting off 
the following specimen of what may be called “ corporation” 
logic: “ All human things are hollow. I’m a human thing; 
therefore, I’m hollow. It is contemptible to be hollow ; therefore, 
I'll stuff myself as full as I’m able.” 

Among the addresses presented upon the accession of James I., 
was one from the ancient town of Shrewsbury, wishing his majes- 
ty might reign as long as the sun, moon and stars endured. 
“Faith, mon,” said the king to the person who presented it, “ if 
I do, my son then must reign by candle-light.” 


Because he cannot go on 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS. One page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense circulation of the PicroriaL (being over one Aun- 
dred thousand copies weekly), forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PicToRIAL as an 
advertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper), becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
(>> Terms For Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line, in 


-all cases, without regard to length or the continuance of 


the same. 

Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in advance of 
the period of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that it oceupies fourteen days in printing. Address, post- 
paid, M. M. BALLOW, Publisher and Proprietor, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


10 Park Prace, 
New York, June 1, 1855. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY. 


Witn the July number commences the Sixth 
Volume of Purnam’s Monruty. 

The generous reception of the Magazine from 
its commencement, and the hearty welcome ex- 
tended to the present proprietors by the public 
and the press, have pledged them to continued 
exertions to maintain the position which the 
work has already achieved. 

The constantly increasing prosperity of the 
‘Monthly ” has shown that a periodical which 
unites the solid instruction of a Review, with the 
attraction of a Magazine, is sure of the widest 
and most permanent popular sympathy. 

And while the resources of the Magazine have 
never been so ample, the publishers are most 
happy to acknowledge that they have never been 
more encouraged than at present by expressions 
of universal good will. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY may be obtained of Booksellers, 
News Agents. or the Publishers. 

Terms.—Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-Five cents a 
number. Subscribers remitting Three Dollars promptly, 
in advance, to the publishers, will receive the work for 
one year. postpaid, in any part of the United States with- 
in 3000 miles. Clubs of two persons, Five Dollars a year, 
or five persons, Ten Dollars. Postmasters and clergymen 
supplied at Two Dollars. Household Words and Putnam's 
Monthly, Five Dollars; the volumes commence with the 
January and July numbers. Four volumes of the Maga- 
zine, neatly bound in cloth, may be had through any 
Bookseller or News Agent—price, Two Dollars each; or 
hulf Morocco, Three Dollars. Covers for binding the vol- 
umes, Twenty-Five cents each. 

The publishers have no agents for whose contracts they 
are responsible. Those giving orders to Agents or Book- 
sellers will look to them for supply of the works. News- 
papers and periodicals, in exchange. should address 

** Putnam’s Monthly, New York.” 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

The editor of Putnam's Montury will give 
every article forwarded for insertion in the Maga- 
zine a careful examination. But the publishers 
cannot be held responsible for any contributions 
which may be lost. Writers who desire to have 
their MSS. returned them if declined, are re- 
quested to forward the proper number of postage 
stamps. All communications should be address- 
ed to Dix & Epwarps, Publishers of Putnam’s 
Monthly, 10 Park Place, New York. 

june 2 lt DIX & EDWARDS. 


NEW AND READABLE BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & Co., 
No. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. By Miss A. B. Warner. 2 
vols. paper covers, 75 cents. 1 vol. cloth. $1. 
KENNETH: or, The Rear Guard of the Grand Army. By 
the author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.”” 1 vol , paper 
covers, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 
THE TWO GUARDIANS. By the author of the * Heir of 
Redclyffe.”” 1 vol. 12mo. paper covers, 50c; cloth, 75c. 
TIE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By James Hl. W. 
Jounston. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, #2. 
THE SUMMER LAND. ASouthern Story. Bya Child of 
the Sun. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 74 cents. 
GRACE LEE. A Tale. By Jutta Kavanagu. 2 vols. 
12mo. paper covers, 75 cents. 1 vol. cloth, #1 
LAMARTINE’S TURKEY. Vol. I. now ready. Price, 
#1; to be completed in three volumes. 
*,* There volumes have received the warmest commen- 
dations of the press. 
(7 Any of the above will be sent by mail, postage hay 
on a remittance of the price. lt june 2 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S NEW BOOKS. 
STAR PAPERS: 


—orR,— 

EXPERIENCES OF ART AND NATURE. 
CONTENTS. 

I. Letters from Europe.—I1. Experiences of Nature. 


A Discourse of Flowers. The Death of our Almanac. 
Death in the Country. Fog in the Harbor. 

Inland vs. Seashore. The Morals of Fishin 

New The Wanderings 
Towns and Bookstores— Books 

The First Breath in the Gone to the Codutry. 
ream-Culture. 

. A Walk among Trees. 

A Ride. Building a Hou:e. 

The Mountain Stream. The Use of the Beautiful. 
A Country Ride. Mid-October Days. 
Farewell to the Country. A Moist Letter. 

School Reminiscence. , Frost in the Window. 

The Value of Birds. * Snow Storm Travellin 

A Rough Picture from Life. ee a Minister of fiappi- 


A Ride to Fort Hamilton. 
Sights from my Window. Gpeinge and Solitudes. 
One eb t 12mo. vol Price, #1 25. 
DERBY, Publisher, No. Nassau St., 
and for sale by all Booksellers. Single copies sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. june 2 


TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE subscribers have on hand and for sale, Turopo- 
Lites, Trawsrrs, Transrr Compasses, Levers, Com- 
passes, Levetine Rops, Drawine InstRuMENTS, CHAINS, 
ete.. ete., made in s superior manner and warranted. 
A. MENEELY’S 80N8, 
may 26 4 West Troy, New York. 


Dr. 8. 8. FITCH’S 
SILVER-MOUNTED, COMBINATION-PAD, 


SUPPORTER TRUSS. 


This instrument. for the relief and cure of Hernia, I 
now, for the first time through the press, introduce to 
the notice of those afflicted with Rupture. It is the result 
of several years’ study and experiment, embraces a new 
principle in the application of pressure to the hernial 
tumor. is perfectly efficient in its action, occasions no an- 
noyance. and is worn without the slightest discomfort. I 
know it to be entirely superior to any other in use, for the 
following among other reasons, viz: 

Ist. Jt gives support to the whole abdomen. It has 
been heretofore overiooked. that in all cases of rupture, 
the whole abdomen should be supported. By severe pres- 
sure on a small space on one side of the abdomen, the 
bowels are pressed out of their natural position. This 
causes a liability to a second rupture on the opposite side 
—renders a very great amount of pressure necessary to 
hold the rupture, occasions much discomfort. and injures 
health. In this iostrument a well adjusted pad is applied 
by a gentle and properly directed pressure across the 
whole lower part of the abdomen, while combined with it 
is the rupture-pad with an independent pressure. Thus 
the bowels are kept perfectly in place. the rupture is se- 
curely held, there is no annoying pressure at any one 
point, and there is experienced only the most delightful 
feeling of support and relief 

2d. The Truss Pad acts upon a new principle, giving 
an upward as well as direct pressure. lf any one having a 
rupture, will apply the ends of his flugers to the tumor, 
and press gently upward and inward, he will be surprised 
to find that not one quarter of the pressure is required to 
hold the rupture in place, that is employed in the ordinary 
Truss, and because by the hand it is applied in the right 
direction. This instrument imitates the action of the 
hand in this respect. and thus dispenses with much of the 
violent annoying force used in the common Truas. 

It is made to perform the office of both Truss and 
Abdominal Supporter. Many persons having ruptures 
need to wear an abdominal supporter, particularly females. 
With the common Truss a supporter cannot be worn. 
This —— the two perfectly 

4th. For Double Rupture. it is absolutely perfect; it is 
mounted with silk velvet; and 

5th. its workmanship is superior. the pads and springs 
are heavily plated with silver, rendering it elegant; neat 
and clean. 

6th. Jt is sold at a less price than any instrument of 
similar workmanship in market. 

As a perfect Truss, it stands unrivalled and alone. 

IT append a single testimonial, which is to the po'nt and 
conclusive : 

18 WALL St., New York, May 3, 1855, 

Dr. 8. 8. Firco—Dear Sin: I take pleasure in saying, 
that the Supporter Truss which | obtained of you a few 
weeks since is a most perfect instrument. Before using it 
1 had tried several of the most popular Trusses in market. 
They all oceasioned more or less annoyance, and none 
were entirely efficient Yours is by fur, in all the essen- 
tials of a Truss, very greatly superior to any | ever saw. 
I repeat, it is a most perfect thing, and I recommend all 
who need a Truss to use it. 

Respectfully yours, T. Jones. JR. 

This Truss can be had and fitted on at my office, No. 
714 Broadway, New York. It may also be iaquired for at 
all the respectable Druggists and Physicians in the United 
States and Canada. 

Persons ata distance can be fitted by sending me the 
size round the’person just below the hips, and on a line 
with the rupture, and stating the location and character 
of the rupture. The trade supplied on liberal terms. Or- 
ders addressed to 8. 8. Fitcu & Co. will be promptly at- 
tended to. 8.8. FITCH. AM,M.D, 

june 2 lt 714 Broadway, New York. 


LOCKWOOD & LUMB, 
PLUMBERS, 


NO. 48 SCHOOL 8ST. 
Directly opposite City Hall, 
BOSTON. 


Water-Closets, Bathing 
Tubs, Marble Slabs, Silver 
AS Plated Work, Hydrants, In- 
dia Kubber and Leather Hose. 


N B. Orders from any part 
of the United States wane 
attended to. june 2 


A. H. BRAINARD’S 


IMPROVED PAINT MILTS. 

VHESE celebrated Mills are still made and sold at 
1 wholesale and retail, by the inventor, at his manu- 
factory, 96 Kneeland Street. Boston. Four sizes are now 
made—No. 1. for Coach Painters; No. 2, for Coach and 
House Painters; No. 3, for ** power” alone; No 4 com- 
bines itself with a Mixer, is capable of mixing and grind- 
ing 30(0 pounds of lead per diem, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed for grinding fine colors in oil or water; it is quite port- 
able, is easily and quickly cleaned, and requires but half 
a horse power to drive it. 

Prices.— No 1, with crank, #9; with fly-wheel, #11. 
No 2, with crank, $13; with fly-wheel, $15. No. 3, $35. 
No. 4, #80. 

Any desired information communicated by mail. 

A. H. BRAINAKD, 96 Kneeland St. 

Agent in New York. 8. C. Hits, 12 Platt St.; in Balti- 
more, Joun Ropenmayer, 51 N. Paca In __ apr 28 


UNIVERSAL RENOVATOR, 


R FURNITURE POLISH, the only preparation that 
can be used on varnished, polished, or enamelled 
work of any kind without injury. It contains none of those 
ingredients. such as sweet oil, aleohol, or turpentine, which, 
sooner or later, are so destructive to all varnished or polish- 
ed work. A SILVER MEDAL, together with the following 
references, is a sufficient guarantee of its superiority. 
Jona Chickering, George ews, 
Oliver Ditson, Geo. P. Reed & Co., 
Hallett, Davis & Co., j. H. Wade, 
Hallet & Cumston, D. B. Newhall, 
Forster, Lawrence & Co., Doe. Hazleton & Co. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Piano Forte Rooms 
of D. H. SHIRLEY & CO., Proprictors, 
apr 21 eoptf 280 W ashington Street. 


IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
buy RICHARDSON’S 
MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 

Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book 

that has ever been published. Price, $3. Published at 

Musical Exchange, Boston, and sold at all Music Stores. 
may 5 eop6m 


RVING’S WASHINGTON,—Agents wanted to ob- 
tain subscribers for this work. Subscriptions received 
at Nos. 50 and 52 Cornhill, Boston, by 
FREDERICK PARKER & Co., 
may 19 eop3t General Agents for New England. 


J. H THOMPSON'S INSTANTANEOUS 
LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


PUTS Dye is, without any exception, the best ever man- 

ufactured ; nothing sold in America or Europe of any 
other make will bear the least comparison with it. The 
proprietor publicly guarantees,that it will dye red or grey 
hair to any shade of brown or black in one minute, and 
that so long as the hair remains upon the head, it will not 
fade or change color. It differs from all other dves in its 
effect upon the fibres of the hair—as, instead of making 
the hair harsh, it renders the most stubborn pliant and 
tractuble. It is beautifully scented with violet, and will 
not stain the skin. The following is the 

CERTIFICATE OF DR. CHILTON. 

“ Having examined the Hair Dye prepared by Mr. J. I. 
Thompson. I can recommend it as being properly pre- 
pered, and well calculated to answer the purposes for 
whic h it is intended. JAMES K. CHiLToNn, Chemist. 

* New York, June 8, 1854.’ 

This certificate from a scientific gentleman so well known 
as Dr. Chilton, renders the publication of any other cer- 
tifieates unnecessary, as it is a sufficient guaranty of the 
Gane , the article. Sold wholesale and retail, by 

THOMPSON, 6 Warren St., New York. 

Price, si a #2 per case. Sent by express to any part 
of the United States. Country merchants, upon applica- 
tion by post, will receive a trade circular, containing list 
of prices, terms, etc. 4t may 26 


GENIN’S BAZAAR. 

HE SPRING SEASON was opened at the Bazaar with 

a most extensive and useful stock of Chiiden’s Head- 
Dresses, Boys and Infants’ Clothing, Hosiery, Laces, Em- 
broideries, Ladies’ Paris made Shoes, Gaiters, ete. Many 
of the styies of Children’s Fancy Hats for both sexes, and 
of the costumes for boys of all ages. had not appeared 
abroad when the shipments were made. and will be pre- 
sented almost simultaneously to the public of Paris, Lon- 
don and New York. In addition to these samples of 
foreign taste, a variety of new styles from the head-dress 
and clothing factories attached to the Bazaar, have been 
brought out, so that the products of native > foreign 
skill are placed side by side for the i i 
seurs. GENIN’S BAZAAK, 513 Broadway, St. Nic holas 
Hotel, New York. 1t june 2 


MARGARET FULLER OSSOLL 
WE SHALL PUBLISH ABOUT THE 20TH OF MAY, 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 
From the pen of the extraordinary woman whose name 
heads this advertisement. It is a work which will cause a 
sensation in two hemispheres. It will make a 12mo. vol- 
ume of 400 pp. Price, $1. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Publishers, 
2t 117 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. may 19 


ON EXHIBITION. 


ALL’S PICTORIAL TOUR OF THE UNITED 
STATES, at Amory Hatt. A splendid work of art, 
produced by coLorED mEN who have lived in the South 
fur twenty years. Every evening at 7 o'clock; Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays at 2 1 2. june 2 


NEW STORE. 


RESTIEAUX 


Has the p that he has opened his 
New prod No. 29 TREMONT STREET, opposite to the 
Boston Museum, where he will give his personal attention 
to the preparation and sale = PURE MEDICINES. 

may 


D EAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, in great variety, for 


sale at 50 and 62 Cornhill, Boston, b 
may 19 6t FREDERICK PARKER & Co. 


BELLS! BELLS! BELLS! 


YHURCH, Factory. Steamboat. Locomotive, Planta- 
/ tion, and other BELLS, with the different styles of 
hangings, constantly on hand, and can be shipped in any 
direction, at a moment’s notice. 
A MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, New York. 
Aaents.—Hiteheock & Co., 116 Broadway, New York; 
Kellogg, Cobb & Co.. 51 Water Street, Boston; Keliogg & 
Andrews, 26 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia; Raymond 
& Ward, Chicago, Ill., and Stark, Day & Stauffer, New 
Orleans. 4t may 26 
GOURAUD’S ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP. 
YURES Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Eruptions, Blotches, 
_) Worms in the Skin, etc., 50 cents a cake; Poudre Sub- 
tile uproots hair from any part of the body, #1 per bot- 
tle; Rouge, for pale lips and cheeks, Lily White. Hair 
Dye, ete., at the old established depot, 67 Walker Street, 
first store from Broadway, New York. Forwarded by ex- 
press lines. All mail matter must be prepaid. 1t jn2 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES, 
TOAH DAVIS'S Cerenratep Compination or Mocna 
AND JAVA Corree has been used by Hotels, Steam- 
ships, and by thousands of families, and acknowledged by 
all the best flavor and 40 per cent. cheaper than any be- 
fore used. Families say one pound is equal to two of any 
other kind. JOHN C. FERNALD & Co., Sole Agents, 
june 2 458 Washington St.. Boston. 


Multiplication, 
Throughout the nation, 
Of insect-life has commenced. 
Assassination! 
Extirpation ! 
For the health of our flesh and our blood’s salvation, 
Be Lyon’s Powper dispensed! 
Depot for the sale of LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER 
and PILLS for destroying insects, rats and mice, 424 
Broadway, New Y ork. lt june 2 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 


Bet CELEBRATED HYPERION FLUID 
the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. Booie’s American Exectric Hair 
Dye is the greatest wonder of the age. and Boeie’s Hese- 
arona, or, Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beau- 
tifying the complexion. These articles are all warranted 
to be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprie- 
tor, WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Mon- 
treal, Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St, 
London; J. Ww oolley, Manchester, England. and chemists 
and perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 13 


VER’S HEALING EMBROCATION—a« very 
valuable medical preparation, is meeting with rapid 
~~ 7 parts of the country. Sold by all druggists. 
june 


The Wild Cherry, as prepared by Dr. Wistar, is really 
a specific for throat and lung complaints. Coughs and 
colds disappear as if by magic under its soothing influ- 
ence. No family should be without it. 
woop E} IGRAVING. 

OHN ANDREW, Draveursman anp ENGRAVER 
¢? upon Woop, continues to execute all commissions in 
his best style, and moderate prices. 129 
Washington Street. Reference— u’s Picto- 
rial. eoptf may 5 


COMMERCIAL AGENTS WANTED 
CANVASS PERMANENTLY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Men of high business capabilities and 
moral qualities, and natives of New England or New 
York, only need apply. The business is highly respectable 
and profitable. For full information, address 


A. W. HARRISON, 
mey5 eopit 10 South 7th St., Philadelphia. 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO F ORTES. 


T now that these are 
the BEST SOUARE PIARO FORTE MADE IN THE 
WORLD For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past ) ear, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being e/erated above the others. and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string. increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
tf AND 441 BROADWAY, ‘NEW 3 YORK. mar 24 


TENTH THOUSAND. 
UROPE AND THE ALLIES —A new Book on 

4 the Russian War. illustrated with Portraits, and 
Lives of the late and present Emperor, Generals, Map of 
Sebastopol, etc ) ete. 425 pages, cloth, gilt. $1 25. 

Brown & Joy’s Rural Architect, Twentieth Thousand, 
quarto, $3; Emily Thonwell’s (Illustrated) Cottage ¢ 
Book, 40 cents. Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted everywhere. EDWAKD LIVEnMORE, 
PUBLISHER, 20 Bee kman St ‘ New York. — lt june 2 
PALMER’S PATENT LEG received the 
Prize Medal at the WORLD'S GREAT EXHIBI- 
TION, in London, in 1851, and New York, in 
1843, as the best in Europe or America—and is 
now manufactured at 3/8 Broadway, New York, 
376 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, and Springfield, 
Mass., by PALMEK x Co. ft may 12 

‘ REC IAN PAINTING! '~ On the vereipe of #1. the 

subscriber will send ** Compr re Dinections FOR THE 
Art or Grecian Painting,” together with one beauti/ud 
Mezzotint Engraving for the above. Address J. M. 


HENRY, Boston, Mass. june 2 
THE 
SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 
or 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 


Will be issued in a few days,a valuable book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
Gunning, Fishing and Hunting, 


in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre-table, with ample 
letter-prese description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL GEM, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication, 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 
pictorial character and cheapness, and we print buta 
limited edition. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONIELY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 

Since its commencement, on January 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
torming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
welve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


BatLovu’s DottaArR Montuty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers of the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war. of discoveries, and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere. forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
rson sending us sizteen subscribers receive the 
seventeenth gratis. 
i. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


The Flag of our Anion. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN 


1 subscriber, one year, 


Any person sending us s:z/een subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the s-venteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Taz Fiao oF ovr Union, and one copy of 
PictoriaL, $4 00 perannum. Published every 
SaTURDAY, by M. M. BALLOU, 

Conner or TREMONT AND Sts., Boston. 


WHOLESALE Agsnts.—8. French, 121 Nassau Street, New 
York ; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; "Hen- 
ry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore ; A. C. Bagley, 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 
corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & 
Co, 75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lilinois; Samuel Ring - 
401), Louisville, Kentucky. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF UTICA, NEW YORK. 
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